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GLEANINGS  IN 


BEE  CULTURE. 


A  LAWN  MOWER 


Isn't  it  true,  that  a  neatly  kept  lawn  is  evidence  of 
an  inteliij^ent  and  pi'ojfressive  spirit  possessed  by 
the  owner?  A  lazy  and  shiftless  man  seldom  has 
any  lawn  at  all.  Many  whose  occupation  keeps 
tliera  indoors  aj^reat  part  of  the  day,  derive  health 
and  enjoyment  in  taking-  care  of  a  lawn,  even 
though  it  be  just  a  little  one.  And  what  makes  life 
pleasanter  than  to  see  pleasant  homes  as  we  happen 
to  pass  along-  our  country  roads  or  village  streets'; 
Where  you  see  a  handsome  lawn  outside,  you  will 
almost  always  find  the  magazines  and  progressive 
journals  of  the  day  inside.  One  impediment  in  the 
way  of  these  handsome  lawns  is  the  expense  of  a 
lawn-mower;  and  as  we  have  spent  some  time  in 
looking-  the  matter  up,  and  trying-  the  different 
kinds,  especially  those  adapted  to  mowing-  around 
bee-hives,  I  herewith  give  the  result  of  it. 

The  one  pictured  seems  to  please  us  best  of  all 
for  working- in  tiie  apiary;  and  another  thing-  that 
])leases  me  is  that  it  costs  for  the  10  inch,  only  $5.50; 
J3  inch,  the  standard  size,  00,  and  the  If  inch, 
$0.50.  The  10-inch  one  runs  a  little  easier,  of  course, 
and  it  may  theretore  be  preferable  for  a  lady  or  for 
a  child.  Its  simplicity  is  an  advantage  in  the  apia- 
ry, lor  it  will  run  up  close  to  the  entrances,  and  it 
will  cut  Aveeds  and  grass  of  a  considerable  heig:ht 
without  difliculty.  We  can  I'urnish  them  promptly 
at  the  prices  named.  As  the  machine  weighs  but  50 
lbs.,  it  will  probably  go  cheaper  by  freight. 

A.  B.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 


The  ABC  Of 

POTATO  V  Culture. 

HOW  TO  GEOW  THEM  IN  TEE  LARGEST  aUANTITY,  AND 
OF  THE  FINEST  aUALITY,  WITH  THE  LEAST  EX- 

PENDITUEE  OF  TIME  AND  LABOR.  j 
C'ii rc/'itll fj  Coti.shlcrinf/  itU  the  I.afc.st  liiiproi'c- 
lueut.s  ill  f/ii.s  JlraHclt  of  ,l(/ri<  Hlturc  up  (o 
the  I're.srnt  Diffr. 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  TJVENTY  ENGRAVlNdS. 
Written  by  T.  B.  TERRY,  cf  Hudson,  0. 

Tahic  (if  ('(nitfuls:  Soils,  and  their  rrei)aration.— 
INI  an  u  res,  and  their  Apf)licati()Il.—^VIl("n,  and  How 
l<'ar  Apart  Shall  we  TMantV— Shall  we  l^lant  Dee))  or 
Shallowv— Shall  wo  Plant  in  Hills  or  Drills?— How  to 
Make  the  Drills,  and  Kill  Them.— Selection  and  Care 
of  Seed.— Cutting-  Seed  to  One  Eye.— Planting  Pota- 
toes by  JNlachinerw  — Harrowing-  alt  a-  Planting.— 
Cultivating- and  Hoeing.— Handling  the  Hugs.- The 
Use  of  lUishel  Boxes.— A  Top  Pox  for  the  Wagon.— 
Uig-ging-.— Storing-.— What  Varieties  shall  we  Kaise? 
—Potato-growing-  as  a  Specialty.— 15est  flotation 
where  Potatoes  are  made  a  Special  Crop.— Cost  of 
Production,  and  Profits. 

PRICE  35  CTS.;  IfY  IWAlIi,  38  CTS. 

A.  L  ROOT,   -    MEDINA,  OHIO. 


The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture. 

27TH  THOUSAND  TSOW  ItEADV. 

AVERAGE  SALE,  200  PER  JTIOINTII. 

l)i  ordci  in u  please  state  tUsihtrih/  ivlidlier  yaii  want 
cloth  or  paper  hindimj. 

Single  copies,  cloth  bound,  postpaid  by  nniil, 
$1.25;  same  as  above,  only  paper  covers,  00.  From 
the  above  prices  there  can  be  no  deviation  to  any 
one;  but  each  purchaser,  after  he  has  paid  full  re- 
tail pi-ice  for  one  book,  may  order  the  cloth-bound 
to  any  of  his  friends  on  ]iayment  of  1^1.00,  or  the 
paper  cover  at  75  cents  each.  This  discount  we  give 
to  pay  you  for  showing-  the  book,  explaining-  its 
worth,  etc.  If  you  order  them  by  express  or  freig-ht, 
you  may  take  off  15  cts.from  each  cloth-bound  book, 
or  12  cts.  for  each  one  in  paper  covers.  Of  course, 
it  will  not  pay  to  do  this  unless  you  order  a  number 
at  a  time,  or  order  them  with  other  g-oods.  To  those 
who  advertise  A  13  C  books  in  their  price  lists  and 
circulars,  a  discount  of  40  per  cent  from  retail  prices 
will  be  made,  and  this  discount  will  be  griven  to  all 
booksellers  and  newsdealei'S.  To  any  one  who  pur- 
chases 100  at  one  time,  a  still  fuither  discount  will 
be  made,  to  be  given  on  application,  and  the  100  may 
be  made  u))  of  part  cloth  and  part  yiaper,  if  desired. 
Purchasers  are  requested  not  to  sell  singrle  books  at 
less  than  the  regular  retail  prices,  although  they 
raaysell  two  or  more  at  any  price  they  think  proper; 
or  the  A  P  C  may  be  clubbed  with  any  other  book 
or  periodical,  at  such  prices  as  the  agent  thinks 
proper. 

Cooh's  Manual  in  cloth  at  the  same  price  as  above. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  ITIedina,  O. 

NOW  READY. 

TERRrS  NEW  BOOK  ON 

—THE— 

WINTER  CARE 

-OF- 

HORSES  &  CATTLE. 

THE  MOST  HUMANE 

— AND  — 

PROFITABLE  TREATMENT. 

Although  the  book  is  mainly  in  regard  to  the  win- 
ter care  of  horses  and  cattle,  it  touches  on  almost 
ev^ery  thing-  connected  with  successful  larming— 
shelter,  comfort,  feedin'g-,  exercise,  kindness,  differ- 
ent sorts  of  feed,  with  a  full  treatise  on  the  most 
economical  way  of  saving- nuuiure.  A  lull  descrij)- 
tion  of  the  model  barn  is  given,  as  shown  on  p.  yoti. 
PRK^E  40  €TS.;  BV  JTIAIL,  13  CTS. 

A.  I.  ROOT.  M<^(1in».  O. 


THE        B  C  OF 

CARP  CULTURE 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE 

Upon  the  Food  Carp  and  its  Culture, 

INCLUDINO   PLANC  AND  SPECIFICATIONS,  AND  FULL- 
EST INSTEUCTIONS  FOE  THE   CONSTEUSTION  OF 
PONDS,  AND  EVEEY  THINS  PERTAINING  TO  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  KAISINQ  CAEP  FOE  FOOD. 

By  MILTON  P.  PEIRCE, 

Secretary  cf  tho  American  Carp  Cultural  Association. 

Illustrated  by  Many  Fine  Engravings, 

With  a  Copious  Index. 
PRICE  35  CTS.;  B\  MAlIi^  40  CTS. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 
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EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT. 

WANTED.—  To  exchange  20.000  strawberry-plants, 
M     Crescent    Seedling-,    Cumberland  Triumph, 
Sharpless,  and  Glendale.  T.i  cts.  per  100;  84.00  per 
1000,  tor  bees,  foundation,  or  improved  poultry, 
lot fdb  W.  J.  Hesser.  Piattsmouth.  Neb. 

ANTED.  —  A  partner  to  take  half-interest  in 
an  Apiary,  with  a  little  capital.  Address 
Louis  Werner,  Edwardsville.  111. 


FOR  SALE.— Pasteboard  boxes  for  inclosing  sec- 
tion honey.  The  best  out  1  Improved  over  last 
year.  Thousands  soldi  Price,  1-lb.  size,  86.00;  2-lb.. 
SS.OOper  1000.  One  sample.  5c.  If-oz.  square  glass 
jars,  §!.5.00  per  gross;  V2  gross  in  case.  Fine  assort- 
ment of  honey  labels.  Catalogue  free. 
ll-lTdb       A.  O.  Craavford,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Tl^ ANTED. —To  exchange  bees  or  queens  for  foot- 
W  power  saw.  Will  sell  fine  tested  queens  for  Si 
each;  untested,  70  cts.  each,  either  Syrian  or  Ital- 
ians. Israel  Good,  Sparta,  Tenn. 

T'ANTED.— To  exchange  Italian  queens  for  alsike 
clover  seed.      J.  T.  Van  Petten,  Linn,  Kan. 


"lYANTED.- To  exchange  best  drone-traps  made 
TT  for  one  or  more  extractors,  Simplicity  frame. 
Send  for  circular. 

15tfdb  J.  A.  Batchelder.  Keene,  N.  H. 

TVANTED.— To  exchange  for  comb  or  extracted 
>  >   honey,  cash  or  offers.  15.000  pot-grown  straw- 
berry plants  of  the  best  varieties;  also  game  cocks. 
Can  give  best  reference.      Geo.  M.  Wertz. 
lotfdb  Johnstown,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE,  or  will  exchange  for  20  two-storv  Sim- 
plicity hives,  complete,  in  flat,  golden  Italian 
queens.  Price,  niismated.  50  cts. ;  untested,  75  cts. 
Tested,  $1..50;  best  select  tested,  one  year  old,  82..50. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Refer- 
ence, Bank  of  Princeton,  and  L.  Goodwyn,  P.  M., 
Frenchvllle,  W.  Va.  L.  L.  Hearn, 

Frenchville.  AV.  Va. 


"117 ANTED. —  Situation  by  young  man  who  under- 
>y  stands  bee-keeping  and  hive-making;  is  handv 
generally,  and  willing  to  be  generally  useful.  ;:^l'6 
per  month  south  (Texas  preferredi.  $18  north,  it  job 
is  steady  and  pay  sure;  6  years'  experience;  good 
reference;  present  engagement  expires  Nov.  10th. 
Write  at  once.         A.  Durward,  Merrimac,  Wis. 


T17ILL  sell  for  cash  or  give  in  exchange  for  good 
}}  horse,  25  colonies  of  black,  hybrid,  and  Italian 
bees,  in  S,  hives,  on  5  frames  brood  each,  at  85.50, 
$6.00,  and  66..50  respectively.  Will  ship  long  as  weath- 
er permits.  16-21db    J.  A.  KIME,  Fairfield.  Adams  Co.,  Pa. 


"\Y ANTED. —To  exchange  for  honey,  or  offers, 
y  ]  three  chaff  hives,  taking  10x15  frames ;  40  brood- 
frames;  400  1-lb.  boxes;  two  hives;  bees;  drone- 
trap;  section-cases,  etc.  OttoLestina. 
16d  Dej-bj',  New  Havcii  Co.,  CoDij. 


FOR  SALE.— A  two-story  brick  house,  with  five 
lots,  good  barn,  ice-house  with  cooling-room, 
bee-house,  honey-house,  wood-house,  etc.  Grapes, 
berries,  apples,  and  cherries  on  the  place;  in  small 
town,  location  suitable  for  bee  or  chicken  business. 
Will  sell  cheap  for  cash,  or  exchange. 
1.5-18db        Anabel  Ronald,  Grand  View,  Iowa. 


T  ANTED. —To 
Italian  bees. 


exchange  Wyandotte  fowls  for 
W.  H.  Osborne,  Chardon,  O. 


FOR  SALE.-20  tested  Italian  queens  at  Sl.OO  each, 
or  will  exchange  for  comb  fdn.,  or  1-lb.  one- 
piece  sections,  41.1x414,.  Address 
16  Jos.  Griffin,  Rio,  Alb.  Co.,  Va. 

Ty ANTED. —To  exchange  bees  by  the  pound,  nu- 
>T  cleus,  or  full  swarm,  for  any  thing  I  can  use  in 
the  apiary;  or  a  male  Poland  China  pig;  orforcasli. 
Write  for  prices  and  make  offers. 
16d        Luther  Puruv,  Killbuck,  Holmes  Co.,  O. 

TT'ANTED.— To  exchange  one  3  oz.  silver  open- 
\t  face  watch,  for  best  offer  of  comb  or  extracted 
honev,  or  offers.        Chas.  L.  Hill,  Dennison,  O. 
'  letfdb  

WANTED.  —  To  exchange  Italian  bees,  on  10 
M  frames,  L.  size,  drawn  from  fdn.,  for  a  48  or  51 
inch  Star  bicycle. 

16d  C.  H.  Smith,  Pittsfleld,  Mass.   Box  908. 


Black  and  Hybrid  Queens  For  Sale. 

A  few  hybrid  queens  for  sale,  at  25  cents  each. 

O.  H.  Hyatt,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


I  have  about  3  black  and  10  or  12  hybrid  queens 
to  sell  at  20  cts.  for  black,  and  30  for  hybrid,  or  4  for 
81.00;  all  young  and  prolific.  Some  of  them  are 
daughters  of  hybrid  queens,  mated  with  pure  Ital- 
ian drones. 

Luther  Purdy,  Killbuck,  Holmes  Co.,  O. 

Four  fine  Italian  queens  in  exchange  for  cocker- 
els of  any  good  breed  chiekens. 

Chas.  L.  Hill,  Dennison,  Ohio. 


I  have  a  few  mismated  Italian  queens  to  dispose 
of  at  35  cts.  each,  or  3  for  81.00.  These  queens  are 
almost  pure. 

Geo.  W.  Beckham,  Pleasant  Hill,  Lan.  Co.,  S.  C. 


Wishing  to  Italianize  my  apiary,  I  have  one  hun- 
dred black  and  mismated  queens  for  sale;  mismat- 
ed, 40  cts.,  and  blacks,  15  cts.  Address 

W.  G.  Hayen,  Pleasant  Mound,  Bond  Co.,  111. 


Black  and  hybrid  queens  for  sale  now.   Can  ship 
upon  receipt  of  order,  and  will  guarantee  safe  ar- 
rival.  Prices,  black,  20  cts. ;  hybrid,  -3.5  cts. 
16-17-18     J.  A.  BuCKLEW,  Clarks,  Coshocton  Co.,  O. 


I  have  for  sale  2  first-class  hybrid  queens  at  40  cts. 
each.  W.  J.  HiLLMAN,  Green  River,  Vt. 


I  have  4  hybrid  queens,  for  which  I  will  take  25 
cts.  apiece  and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

D.  M.  Weybright,  New  Paris,  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind. 

I  have  75  black  and  hybrid  queens  for  sale  at  25 
cents  each;  or  I  will  exchange  for  strawberrj^- 
plants,  4  queens  for  100  plants. 

Thomas  Gedye,  La  SaUe,  La  Salle  Co.,  111. 

Mismated  queens,  reared  from  select  tested  albi- 
no and  bright  Italian  queens,  now  over  5  weeks  laj'- 
ing.  at  50  cts.  each.    Shipped  by  return  mail. 

Dr.  John  M.  Price,  Tampa.  Hillsboro  Co.,  Fla. 


HELP!  help:  HELP! 

Me  develop  my  honey-trade  in  Philadelphia  by  con- 
signing me  your  honey.  Those  I  have  sold  for,  ex- 
press satisfaction. 

TODD'S  HONEY  CANDIES 

Sample  package  mailed  on  receipt  of  35  cts.  Spe- 
cial rates  for  quantities  for  fairs. 
]618db  ASTHUE  TQPg,  1910  ggrisa&towB  ^y^.,  Ma^elphja,  Pa. 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACT0B7.  WHOLESALE  andSETAIL. 
See  advertisement  in  another  column.       3tf  bd 

FOR  BEES,  see  mv  adVt  in  Julv  1st  No.,  p.  526. 
-     J5d       S.  U.  MOTES,  HILL  CHUE5B,  §ERSS  CO.,  PA. 
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BE  SURE 


'J'u  Sfiiti  jijioslal  card  I'oroin 

APIARIAN    elsewhere.  It  con 

tains  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  every  tiling 
new  and  desirable  in  an  apiary, 

AT  THE  liOWKST  PIC  ICES. 


Ilusl  rated  catalog  ue  of 

SUPPLIES 


KENTUCKY  QUEENS. 


XT^XjI^n^T     Q-O-ESlxTS    JL-lsflD  BEES. 

J.  C.  SAYLES, 

2  tld       Hartford,  Washington  Co.,  Wis. 

$2.50~CHEAP  $2.50 

I  will  sell  three  frame  (Simp,  size)  nucleus  colo- 
nies, all  straifiht  worker-comb,  well-tilled  with  brood 
and  honey,  1  pound  of  Italian  bees,  and  nice  tested 
Italian  queen,  for  only  $2. .50.  Now,  friends,  I  guar- 
antee these  colonies  to  be  first-class  in  evefy  res- 
pect. Fifty  colonies  I'eady  now.  A  fine  lot  of  un- 
tested queens  at  75  cts.;  .f4.00  per  H  doz.,  and  tested 
at  1.00;  $5  .50  per  doz.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfac- 
tion g-uaranteed.  F.  W.  MOATS, 
1.5-17db                     The  Bend,  Defiance  Co.,  Ohio. 

VANDERVORT 
COMB  FOUNDATION  MILLS. 

Send  for  samples  and  reduced  price  list. 
2tfdb  JNO.  VANDERVORT,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

DADAINT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  Whole- 
sale and  retail.   See  advertisement  in  another 
column.  3btfil 

Italians,  Holy-Land, 
and  Albinos.  Test- 
ed, $3.00:  untested,  Sl.OO  each.   Bees,  75c  per  pound 
after  15th  July.         PELHAM  &  WILLIAMS, 
13-1 6db  Maysville,  Ky. 

ITALIAN  BEES  IN  IOWA. 

HDc  to  85c  per  lb.  Queens,  30c  to  $1.75,  according- 
to  kind  and  time.  Also  bee-supplies  and  honey.  Or- 
der from  free  circular.  **Ho%v  to  Raif^se  Comb 
Honey,"  an  illustrated  pamphlet,  just  out,  price 
5  cents.      Address  OLIVER  FOSTER, 

13tfdb  Mt.  Vernon,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa. 

A J.  KING'S  New  Circular  of  CARNIOLiAN, 
.    SYRIAN,  and  ITAL.IAN  QUEENS,  etc., 
will  be  SJ^XT  FliEIS  on  application.  Address 
13tfdb         A.  J.  KING,  51  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

THE  CANADIAN  BEE  JOURNAL. 

wjjektjY,  $i.oo  rjsii  yeah. 
JONES,  McPHEHSOH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Beeton,  Ontario,  Canada. 

The  only  bee  .iournal  printed  in  Canada,  and  con- 
taining much  valuable  and  interesting-  matter  each 
week  from  the  pens  of  leading  Canadian  and  United 
States  bee-keepers.  Sample  copy  sent  free  on  re- 
ceipt of  address.  Printed  on  nice  toned  paper,  and 
in  a  nice  shape  for  binding,  making  in  one  year  a 
volume  of  833  pages.  9tfb 


Western  headquarters  for  bee-men's  sui)plies. 
Four-|)iece  sections,  and  hives  of  every  kind,  a 
specialty.  Flory's  corner-clamjis,  etc.  Orders  for 
sections  and  clamps  filled  in  a  few  hours'  notice. 
Send  for  sample  and  prices. 

M.  R.  MADARY, 
22  21db        Box  172.       Fresno  City,  Cal. 

CHE  ART 

Full  colonies  in  Simplicity  hives,  and  honey 
enough  to  winter,  for  only  $4.50.  WilJ,  ship  last  of 
Jnhi.  I>AN  AVHITE, 

Utiab  NEW  LONDON,  HtJiiON  CO-,  OHIO, 


FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD!! 

Tfieiovertible  Bee  Hive 

Invertible  Frames, 

INVERTiBLE    SURPLUS  -  CASES, 

top,  bottom,  and 
Entrance  Feeders. 

<:<italo:jLii4-».  Free.    Ailti i-e.*>f« 

J.  M.  Shuck,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

 4  3db  

DAD  ANT'S 

FOUNDATION 

is  asserted  by  hundreds  of  practical  and  disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers  to  be  the  cleanest,  brightest,  quick- 
est accepted  by  bees,  least  apt  to  sag,  most  regular 
in  color,  evenest,  and  neatest,  of  any  that  is  made. 

It  is  kept  for  sale  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Newman,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Jas.  Heddon, 
Dowagiae,  Mich.;  F.  L.  Dougherty,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.;  Chas.  H.Green,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Chas.  Hertel, 
Jr.,  Freeburg,Ill.;  Ezra  Baer.  Dixon,  Lee  Co.,  111. ;  E. 
S.  Armstrong,  Jerseyville,  Illinois;  Arthur  TodfJ> 
1910  GermantoAvn  Ave.,  Phil'a,  Pa.;  E.  Kretchmer, 
Coburg,  Iowa;  Elbert  F.  Smith,  Smj-rna,  N.  Y.; 
D.  A.  Fuller,  Cherry  Valley,  111.;  Clark  Johnson  & 
Son,  Covington,  Kentucky;  J.  B.  INIason  &  Sons, 
Mechanic  Falls,  Maine;  C.  A.  Graves,  Bii  ttiingham, 
O.;  M.J.  Dickason,  Hiawatha,  Kan.;  J.  AV.  Porter, 
Charlottesville,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. ;  E.  R.  Newcomb, 
I  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  Co..N.  Y.;  J.  A.  Huma- 
I  son.  Vienna.  O.;  G.  L.  Tinker,  New  Philadelphia,  O., 
J.  M.  Shuck.  Des  Moines,  la.;  Aspinwall  &  Tread- 
w^ell,  Barrytown,  N.  Y. ;  Barton,  Forsgard  &  Barnes, 
Waco,  IVIcLennan  Co.,  Texas,  W.  E.  Clark,  Oriskany, 
N.  Y..  and  numerous  other  dealers. 

Write  for  samples  /?ec,  and  price  list  of  supplies, 
accompanied  with  150  Coiiiplimeiitary  and  tmso- 
licited  testimonials,  from  as  many  bee-keepers,  in 
1883.  ]Vc  (luarayiiee  every  inch  of  owr  foundation  cqnal 
to  sample  ill  every  respect. 

CHAS.  I>A»AN  r  A:  SON, 
3btfd        llaiiiiltosi,  Hancock  Co.,  lIliiioiM. 

GOOD    NEWS   FOR  DIXIeI 
SIMPLICITY  HIVES, 

Sections,  Extractors,  Smokers,  Separators, 
&r.,  of  Root's  Manufacture,  Skipped 
Ironi  kere  at  ItOOT'S  Pit  ICES. 

Also  S.  hives  of  Southern  yellow  pine,  and  Bee^ 
Keepers'  Supplies  in  general.   Price  List  Free. 

J.  M.  JENKINS,  WETUMPKA,  ALABAMA. 

  3-34db  

COliONY  in  10-frame  hive,  $5.00;  tested  queens, 
^l.-W;  untested  queens.  7.5  cts. ;  2-franie  nucle- 
us, fl-.^O;  3-frame  nucleus,  $2.00  (no  queen).   1  have 
Italian  bees;  size  of  above  frame,  flisxlT's- 
Utfdb  OTTO  KLEINOW,  Detroit,  Mich.,  (0pp.  Fort  Wayne  Gate). 

"TdSEND 


SURE 


FOE  MY  NEW 


PRICE  LIST  FOR  1886, 

BcJ'ore  purcljasing  your  Jfee- Sup- 
plies.  Cash  paid  for  Beeswax.  7tfdb 

A.  B.  HOWE,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
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A. I. ROOT,  MEDmA,OniO.  [Xllh'rv.v^'^-.pi^^^^^^^ 


THE  WAX  QUESTION. 


now  MANY  POUNDS  OP  HONEY  DOES  A  POUND  OP 
AVAX  ACTUALLY  COST  US? 


fHE  beautiful  agreement  of  authorities,  that  it 
requires  twenty  pounds  of  honey  to  make 
one  pound  of  wax,  is  not,  I  believe,  owing  to 
a  concurrence  of  experiments.  The  exper- 
iments often  indicate  much  more  than  that 
—100  to  1  sometimes.  The  authorities  concur  that 
20  to  1  is  about  all  we  can  be  got  to  believe,  and  so 
state  it  at  that.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  no  exper- 
iment of  this  kind  is  worth  a  rj-c  straw  unless  the 
bees  have  their  entire  libertj%  and  are  at  work  on 
natural  supplies  in  a  perfectly  natural  way.  It 
is  difficult  to  grant  them  this  much,  and  at  the 
same  time  weigh  things  as  accurate]}'  as  exact 
science  relishes;  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.  Truth- 
ful approximations  are  better  than  exact  figures 
that  begin  and  end  in  utter  falsehood. 

That  the  prevalent  doctrine  is  an  utter  false- 
hood, might  be  readily  inferred  from  the  waj^  bees 
treat  wax  after  they  get  it  secreted.  Much  of  it  is 
at  times  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and 
blown  outfcs  worthless  litter.  The  scales  in  which 
it  is  formed  seem  qutckly  to  get  a  little  dry  and 
stiff,  and  they  prefer  to  secrete  fresh  ones.  Noav, 
the  bee  is,  by  natui-e,  a  miser— and  20  to  1  is  some- 
where near  ^e  present  ratio  of  silver  to  g-old. 
When  you  can  find  a  miser  who  will  pinch  the  sil- 
ver coins  till  they  squeak/ and  at  the  same  time 
throw  the  gold  coins  on  the  floor,  and  sweep  them 
out  into  the  street,  then  you  may  look  for  a  bee 
that  will  be  equally  wasteful  of  his  resources. 
True,  the  bee  can  not  reason  about  the  matter;  but 
the  developments  of'  natui'c,  and  the  idtUmtc  con- 


clusions of  reason  are  usually  in  accord.  That  is, 
I  nature  has  already  reached  the  point  where  rea- 
j  son,  after  floundering  about,  and  making  all  the 
mistakes  possible,  will  finally  come  to  rest.  We 
!  can  deduce  the  same  thing  again  by  this  little  sim- 
I  pie  experiment:  Expose  a  section  of  nice  comb- 
'  honey.  The  bees,  if  not  otherwise  engaged,  will 
,  carry  the  honey  away  with  an  eagerness  that 
I  amounts  almost  to  frenzy.  But  how  about  the 
!  delicate  comb,  worth  twenty'  times  as  much  as  the 
I  honey,  weight  for  weight  ?  The  bees  are  perfect- 
j  ly  capable  of  carrying  home  the  comb,  and  have 
I  been  known  to  do  so  as  an  occasional  eccentricity; 
but  ordinarily  they  can  not  be  made  to  take  it. 

Now  for  the  experiment  which  you  requested  me 
to  write  up:  July  ith,  1885,  a  good  but  rather 
{  small  prime  swarm  of  bees  was  hived  on  a  delicate 
scale  which  will  weigh  ounces,  in  order  that  their 
i  income  and  wax  product  might  be  estimated  as 
i  closely  as  possible.  The  swarm  weighed  just  three 
I  ounces  less  than  four  pounds,  and  was  hived  about 
j  sundown.  During  the  night  they  deci-eased  in 
i  Aveight  two  ounces.  The  averag-e  decrease  In 
5  Aveight  at  night  during  the  experiment  was  about 
I  twice  this,  or  four  ounces  per  night. 

The  plan  of  the  experiment  Avas  to  let  them  Avork 
undisturbed  four  days  (as  long  as  they  could  with- 
out eggs  hatching),  and  then  to  cut  out  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  labor,  Aveigh  the  amount  cut  out, 
render  the  Avax,  and  Aveigh  that.  From  these  data 
a  ratio  can  be  approximated.  After  this  they  were 
t«  be  undisturbed  four  days  more,  and  then  be 
fleeced  again.  Then  a  third  trial  of  the  same  period 
was  to  be  put  upon  them,  after  which  the  experi- 
ment Avas  to  be  closed.  The  colony  Avas  weigbfi(J 
pyeiy  morning  j^nd  ui§lit. 
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This  plan  leaves  several  things  not  quite  posi- 
tive. How  about  the  honey  they  had  in  their  sacs 
to  commence  with?  A  four-pound  swarm  may 
have  over  a  pound  of  honey.  At  other  times  they 
have  only  a  very  few  ounces.  This  swarm  evident- 
ly had  a  small  suppl}',  as  they  weighed  seven 
ounces  more  after  the  first  cutting- was  made  than 
they  did  the  morning-  after  hiving-.  At  any  rate, 
the  honey  they  had  in  their  sacs  at  the  close  of  the 
experiment  offsets  what  they  had  to  begin  with; 
and  I  make  an  allowance  in  the  separate  trials  for 
the  chang-e  in  the  weight  of  the  bees.  Did  they 
have  any  wax  already  secreted?  I  think  not.  The 
evidence  is  that  they  did  better  the  second  trial 
than  they  did  the  first.  I  make  no  attempt  to  esti- 
mate the  daily  mortality.  The  umal  loss  of  a  col- 
ony for  13  days,  according-  to  the  authorities, 
should  be  about  one-fourth  of  the  orig-inal  weig-ht; 
but  the  fact  that  this  colony  weighed  the  same  at 
the  close  that  it  did  in  the  beginning-  shows  that 
the  mortality  was  not  a  pound  of  bees,  nor  any 
thing-  like  it.  Perhaps  mortality  does  not  become 
heavy  until  there  is  brood  to  feed.  Some  honey 
gathered  at  morn  is  eaten  and  dissipated  before 
night,  and  so  escapes  the  scale,  while  the  wax  pro- 
duct of  it  remains.  To  balance  this  on  the  other 
hand,  all  these  pounds  and  ounces  are  pounds  and 
ounces  of  rather  raw  nectar,  not  of  ripe  honey.  As 
to  the  amount  of  honey  used  as  food  at  night,  a 
colony  rearing-  brood  rapidly  uses  seven  ounces  per 
night;  an  active  colony  not  rearing-  much  brood, 
from  one  to  three  ounces;  a  colony  in  a  quiescent 
state,  only  a  fraction  of  an  ounce.  During-  this 
experiment  there  was  an  average  loss  by  night  of 
4  ounces.  1  have  assumed  that  one-half  of  this 
was  waste  caused  by  vitality  and  muscular  action, 
and  one  half  the  chemical  waste  of  elaborating- 
wax. 

FIRST  TIMAL,. 

First  day's  gathering-  of  honey  and  pollen,  6  oz.; 
2d,  i;j  oz.;  3d,  8  oz.;  4th,  16  oz;  total,  43  oz.  Subtract 
from  this— Honey  and  pollen  cut  out,  1!)  oz.  Four 
days'  food,  8  oz.;  increase  of  honey  in  sacs,  7  oz.; 
total  for  subtraction,  ;34  oz. 

Remainder,  or  amount  spent  in  secreting-  wax, 
9  oz.  Weig-ht  of  wax,  2  oz.  10  dr.  Honey  spent  in 
making- 1  oz.  of  wax,  'SVz  oz.,  nearly. 

SECOND  TRIAL. 

First  day's  gathering-  of  honey  and  pollen,  0;  2d, 
13  oz.;  3d,  11  oz.;  4th,  35  oz.;  total,  48  oz.  Add  also 
6  oz.  decrease  of  the  amount  in  their  honey-sacs. 
Corrected  total,  54  oz. 

Subtract  from  this— Houey  and  pollen  cut  out, 
35  oz.;  4  days'  food,  8  oz.  Total  for  subtraction, 
43  oz.  Remainder,  or  amount  spent  in  secreting- 
wax,  11  oz. 

Weight  of  wax,  4  oz.  Honey  spent  in  making- 
1  oz.  of  wax,  2%  oz. 

TIURD  TRIAL. 

First  day's  gathering- of  honey  and  pollen,  5  oz.; 
3d,  5  oz.;  od,  33  oz.;  4th,  16  oz.;  total,  48  oz.  Add 
also  1  oz.  decrease  of  the  amount  in  their  honey- 
sacs.   Corrected  total,  4!)  oz. 

Subtract  from  this— Honey  and  i)ollen  cut  out, 
33  oz.;  four  days'  food,  8  oz.  Total  for  subtraction, 
41  oz. 

Remainder,  or  amount  used  in  secreting-  wax, 
8  oz. 

Weight  of  wax,       oz.   Honey  spent  in  making- 
1  oz.  of  wax,  31/2  oz.,  nearly. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  uver^l^iO  of  t)ic  three 


trials  gives  vvvy  nearly  the  ratio  of  three  to  one. 
Perhaps  a  less  iiiiiieing-  summary  would  hit  the 
a\'ei-age  render  more  forcibly.  Here  are  bees  that 
made  almost  ten  oudccs  (f  wax.  The  htiohs  say 
tiKtt  tlicy  must  hacc  had  over  twelve  poiuidi  of  hnncjf 
Ic.  il  )  it  iviili,  irliilc  ill  fact  they  were  allowed  to  he".}) 
Just  Hirer.  and  a  qiixrtzr.    Quite  a  discrep- 

tuicy,  is  it  not? 

It  does  not  follow  that  we  are  g-oing-  to  produce 
big-  crops  of  wax  at  a  profit  right  away.  There  is 
another  dilficulty  to  surmount.  ]  liave  twice  run 
a  g-ood  colony  the  wiiolu  season  f<)r  wax,  and  sol 
have  a  l  ight  to  know.  ^\fler  10  or  15  days  of  wax- 
secreting-,  bees  seem  unable  to  secrete  nrjch  more;* 
and  how  to  get  the  new  supply  of  young-  bees 
prom;)tly,  without  stop|>ing-  t  he  wax  sect  elion  of  the 
first  s'.;t,  is  tlie  pi-ol)l.'m.  E.  E.  II.asty. 

Kichards,  ().,  July  6,  1886. 

Friyiul  Hasty,  the  facts  you  {^ivc  us  are 
asloiiishiiig,  to  ine  at  least;  at  any  rat(% 
your  experiment  is  certainly  a  very  valuable 
one.  Jt  appears  to  be  all  ri^ht,  but  perhaps 
there  may  be  sometliinj:^  you  have  overlook- 
ed in  it,  alter  all.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to 
he  able  to  submit  it  to  tiie  keen  intelligence 
ot  thn  readers  of  Glp:anings.  How  is  it, 
friends?  has  Hasty  made  any  big  mistake  in 
this  matter?  You  say  you  ran  a  good  colony 
the  vvliole  season  for  wax;  why  do  you  not 
tell  us  right  liere  how  much  wax  you  got? 
[  have  for  some  time  felt  that  there  must  be 
a  mistake  about  the  20  lbs.  of  honey  for  one 
of  wax.  because  of  the  quantity  of  Wax  sin- 
gle colonies  have  sometimes  furnished. 
Now,  then,  who  will  tell  us  how  we  shall  go 
to  work  to  ])roduce  wax  at  a  prolit?  Can  we 
do  it  by  feeding  sugar?  I  liave  noticed  the 
lavish  way  in  which  bees  sometimes  seem  to 
kick  arotind  their  scales  of  wax.  It  has, 
however,  been,  as  a  general  thing,  after  I 
had  been  feeding  them  and  got  them  a  little 
out  of  thj^ir  natural  and  normal  condition. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  BEES,  QUALITY  OF 
QUEENS,  ETC. 

FRIEND     UOOLITTLE'S     EX  I'lilUENClC    IN  TESTING 
THE  DIFFERENT  RACES. 


HAVE  Joeen  besieged  of  late  by  some  parties  in 
Pennsylvania  to  writ(f  an  article  for  Clean- 
IN(JS  on  the  qualities  of  dilfercut  i-;iccs  of  bees, 
color  of  queens,  and  the  quality  of  (lueens 
reared  by  natural  swarming-  as  comi)ared  with 
those  raised  "artificially,"  as  it  is  termed.  I  wrote 
the  parties  that,  as  I  was  a  (lueen-brecder,  I  did  not 
think  friend  Root  would  care  for  my  views  on 
these  subjects  for  Gleaninos,  for  it  might  look  as 
if  I  had  an  "  ax  to  grind;  "  but  this  docs  not  pacify; 
an  article  they  must  have,  so  I  have  consented  to 
try  a  rather  difficult  task,  for  I  know  that  few  if 
any  will  agree  with  me  on  all  the  ])Oints.  However, 
I  shall  try  to  g'ive  an  impartial  article,  telling-  just 
what  I  believe  . to  be  the  truth.  First,  then,  Ave 
have  the 

QUALITIES  OF  THE  DIFFEHENT  RACES. 

The  black,  or  German  bee,  probably  all  are  famil- 
iar with.  All  the  really  good  qualities  I  know  of 
them  is  their  readiness  to  enter  the  sections  and 
build  comb,  and  smooth  white  capping-  of  the  honey 
in  the  same.  Their  poor  qualities,  as  1  find  them, 
is  their  inclifjulion  to  rob,  and  Miilingness  to  be 
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robbed;  their  running  from  the  combs,  and  out  of 
the  hive,  unless  handled  very  carefulljs  do  not  re- 
sist the  wax-moth;  are  j)oor  honey-^athorers,  ex- 
cept in  times  of  plenty;  inclined  to  sting-  with  little 
provocation,  and  do  not  do  work  in  a  business-like 
AvaJ^  This  last  particular  1  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
saw  mentioned  ;  and  by  it  I  mean  that  they  live  only 
from  hand  to  mouth,  as  it  were,  calculating-  only 
a  day  or  so  in  advance.  They  go  into  the  sections 
to  work,  and  build  comb  only  so  long-  as  honey 
comes  in  plentifully.  Tlie  least  slack  stops  comb- 
building-,  only  that  the  ceils  arc  lengthened  on  that 
already  built,  so  that  I  have  frequently  found  sec- 
tions one-fourth  full  of  comb,  and  that  one^fourth 
lengthened  out,  filled,  and  capped  over  without  be- 
ing- attached  to  the  sections  except  at  the  top.  I 
never  saw  any  thing-  of  the  kind  with  any  other  race 
of  bees,  for  they  all  start  and  build  the  sections  full 
of  comb  as  if  they  calculated  to  do  something-  busi- 
ness-like. If  another  yield  of  honey  comes  in  a  few 
days,  these  bees  start  the  comb  down  a  little  fur- 
ther, when  it  is  again  stubbed  off  if  the  flow  slack- 
ens, and  again  and  again  do  the  same  thing  until  I 
have  counted  as  many  as  five  times  in  a  single  sec- 
tion where  they  have  started  and  stopped,  making 
the  face  side  of  the  comb  resemble  a  washboard.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  thei'c  is  a  difference  in  these 
bees,  some  saying  that  thci'e  is  a  large  hroion  bee  of 
superior  merit;  others  claim  great  things  for  their 
gray  bees,  both  of  which  are  said  to  be  a  great  way 
ahead  of  the  little  J)lack  bee;  but  I  wish  to  say,  that, 
after  getting  queens  from  several  claiming  to  have 
these  superior  strains,  and  (.lacing  them  beside  the 
"little  black  bee"  our  forefathers  used  to  have, 
there  is  not  a  bit  of  difference  in  them  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  or  anj^  of  my  bee-keeping  friends  to  whom 
I  have  shown  them.  Well,  I  must  "cui-tail"  or  I 
shall  not  get  aloitg  very  fast. 

T  have  thorjoughly  tried  the  Syrians;  and  for  this 
locality  I  consider  them  the  poorest  of  all  the  bees 
yet  bi-ought  to  this  country.  The  two  great  faults 
which  make  them  thus  are,  first,  not  breeding  when 
they  should  breed,  and  then  brecding^eyond  meas- 
ure when  they  ought  to  breed  but  little,  which  re- 
sults in  few  laborers  in  the  field  in  the  honey-har- 
vest, and  countless  numbers  of  consumers  after  the 
harvest  is  past,  to  eat  up  all  that  the  few  gathered. 
Consequence,  110  profit.  Second,  the  workers  begin 
to  lay  eggs  aa  soon  as  the  queen  leaves  the  hive, 
Avhether  by  swamning  or  otherwise,  so  thnt  the 
combs  are  filled  with  a  multitude  of  dwarf-drones, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  bees,  combs,  and  owner, 
l^'ertile  workers  are  always  present  with  these  bees. 
At  times  they  sting  fearfully;  at  other  times  they 
are  nearly  as  peaceable  as  Italians.  However,  they 
will  7iot  venture  an  attack  unless  the  hive  is  dis- 
turbed, as  do  the  black  bees.  A  colony  of  Syrian 
or  Cyprian  bees  will  let  me  stand  an  hour  at  a  time 
right  in  front  of  their  entrance,  turning  out  for 
me,  and  not  oite  offering  to  sting;  while  in  less 
than  two  minutes  a  black  colony  will  resent  such 
impudence  to  the  score  ol  hundreds  of  stings,  if  you 
don't  leave.  The  Cyprians,  I  dislike  to  part  with,  for 
they  are  really  a  good  bee  in  all  points  but  one;  but 
that  one  •point  is  altogether  too  sharp  for  me.  Of 
all  the  bees  to  sting  when  provoked,  this  bee  "beats 
all."  My  flesh  fairly  crawls  as  I  write,  to  think  how 
I  have  been  stung  by  them.  In  opening  a  hive, 
smoke  does  no  good,  while  the  least  mishap  will, 
without  warning,  send  hundreds  of  hissing,  angry, 
biting,  stinging  bees  all  over  you.    They  also  have 


"a  touch"  of  the  laying-worker  nuisance,  but  no- 
thing like  as  bad  as  the  Syrian.  I  still  have  a  colony 
of  Cyprians,  which  I  expect  to  brimstone  this  fall. 
I  have  twice  tried  to  find  the  queen  this  season,  to 
supersede  her,  but  have  been  stung-  so  that  I  gave 
it  up.  Perhaps  brimstone  won't  kill  them;  but  I'll 
try  it  and  see. 

The  Carniolans,  so  far  as  I  have  tried  them,  are 
a  rather  mixed  race  or  only  a  very  peaceable  strain 
of  the  black  bee.  My  trials  of  them  agree  exactly 
with  what  friends  Root  have  said  of  them  in  late 
numbers  of  Gleanings.  Some  of  the  queens  pro- 
duce a  hybrid  progeny,  while  others  give  nothing 
but  black  bees.  As  to  the  "steel  blue"  color 
claimed  for  them,  I  will  say  that  the  same  will  be 
seen  on  a  lot  of  black  bees,  just  hatched,  if  held  so 
the  light  strikes  them  just  tight.  Afe  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  have  no  use  for  them.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  Italians  (home 
bred)  are  my  choice,  and  especially  as  I  find  them 
now,  after  we  have  passed  through  almost  the 
poorest  honey  season  we  have  ever  had,  at  work  on 
red  clover,  and  storing  honey  from  it  in  sections, 
while  hybrids  and  other  bees  are  scarcely  getting  a 
living.  This  one  quality  alone,  of  home-bi^ed  Ital^ 
ians  wot'king  on  red  clover,  would  give  them  the 
preference  over  the  other  races,  with  me,  had  they 
not  many  other  redeeming  qualities  besides.  I  can 
not  help  thinking  that  Ernest  is  mistaken  in  think- 
ing that  the  superior  Avorking  qualities  he  sees 
in  imported  stock  is  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  imported.  I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  cross- 
ing which  gives  the  great  vigor.  I  have  more  im= 
poi-ted  stock  in  my  yard  than  ever  before;  and  1 
find  that,  from  my  best  improved  bees  (done  by  ju- 
dicious crossing)  I  have,  and  am  likely  to  obtain, 
double  the  honey  I  shall  from  the  impoi-ted.  I  also 
find  that  daughters  of  imported  stock,  crossed  with 
my  stock,  stand  much  ahead  of  their  mothers  as  to 
the  gathering  qualities  of  their  worker  progeny. 
This  is  the  result  given  in  this,  the  poorest  of  all 
seasons  (with  me)  for  14  years. 

AVell,  this  article  is  already  too  long,  and  I  have 
hardly  got  half  through.  With  the  editor's  per- 
mission I  will  conclude  it  in  the  issue  for  Sept.  15. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  July  31, 1886.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 

By  all  means,  friend  D.,  give  iis  the  rest 
of  your  very  valuable  communication.  I  do 
not  know  how  you  could  think  we  shouldn't 
care  for  your  views  on  this  most  important 
subject.  I  believe  our  experience  agrees 
with  all  you  say,  unless  it  he  in  regard  to 
the  progeny  of  our  imported  queens ;  and 
as  honey-niising  is  not  a  specialty  with  us, 
you  may  be  the  nearest  right.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  a  great  improvement  could  be 
made  by  persistently  rearing  queens  in  col- 
onies that  give  us  the  largest  honey-yields. 


"BEES    AND    BEE-KEEPING,"  AGAIN. 

WHAT  TS   SALIVA  AND  ITS  FUNCTIONS  ? 

T  HAVE  read  Prof.  Cook's  review  of  "  Bees  and 
||f   Bee-Keeping"  Avith  pleasure,  and  I  feel  sure 
every  reader  of  Gteanings  will  think  more 
highly  of  him  for  the   good-natured  way  in 
which,  as  the  editor  says,  he  "  stands  fire." 
It  has  been  said,  that  Mr.  Cheshire's  criticisms 
show  an  unkind  spirit  toward  Prof.  Cook.   I  find 
he  is  quite  as  severe  in  criticising  the  works  of  oth- 
er authors;  and  I  think  in  no  case  is  he  too  much 
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so,  provided  ho  is  correct  as  to  liis  lucts.  It,  on 
closer  investig'ation,  it  be  found  that  he  is  in  error, 
it  will  be  In  order  for  those  authors  to  handle  him 
as  vig-orously  as  was  recently  done  by  the  editor 
of  the  British  Bee  Joxirnalon  the  subject  of  bacteria. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  as  much  "gush"  and 
"  slopping- over  "  amongst  writers  in  the  old  coun- 
try as  we  sometimes  see  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Referring'  to  the  similaritj'  of  the  digestive 
process  in  all  animals,  on  page  .58  of  "  Bees  and 
Bee-Keeping,"  Mr.  Cheshire  says:  "During  the 
process  of  chewing,  or  mastication,  glands,  of 
which  we,  like  the  bees,  have  three  paii's,  pour  in- 
to the  mouth  saliva,  whose  principal  office  is  to 
chemically  change  some  parts  of  our  food,  and 
notably  starch,  Avhich,  tinder  its  action,  begins  to 
be  formed  into  sugar,  one  of  the  most  soluble 
bodies  furnished  by  the  plant  world." 

Regarding  this  statement.  Prof.  Cook  remai-ks 
as  follows:  "Here  IVir.  Cheshire  makes  a  strange 
error  in  the  statement  that  our  saliva  is  wholly  a 
digestive  liquid,  that  it  changes  starch  into  sugar. 
It  is  well  established,  that  our  saliva  is  almost 
wholly  mechanical  in  its  .function,  and  that  the 
pancreatic  juice  digests  the  starch."  Prof.  Cook 
probably  follows  Dr.  J.  C.  Dalton,  Jr.,  who  says: 
"The  function  of  saliva  is  altogether  a  physical 
one.  Its  action  is  simply  to  moisten  the  food  and 
facilitate  its  mastication,  as  well  as  to  lubricate 
the  triturated  mass,  and  assist  its  passage  down 
the  aesophagus."  Dr.  Dalton  refers  to  the  investi- 
gations of  leading  French  and  German  authors 
in  support  of  his  view;  but  their  observations 
were  made  on  the  masticated  food  cf  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  in  Avhich  cases  no  glucose  was 
found.  The  results  of  these  observations  do  not 
necessarily  prove  that  Dr.  Dalton  is  correct;  be- 
cause later  investigations  have  shown  that,  "  whilst 
the  saliva  of  man  and  some  few  animals  possesses 
the  remarkable  diastastic  ferment,  it  is  absent 
from  the  saliva  of  a  majority  of  animals." 

On  the  other  hand,  on  page  141  of  his  Physiology, 
Prof.  Huxley  says:  "The  secretion  of  these  saliva- 
ry glands,  mixed  with  that  of  the  small  glands  of 
the  mouth,  constitute  saliva  — n  fluid  which, 
though  thin  and  watery,  contains  a  small  quantitj- 
of  animal  matter  called  ptyalin,  which  has  certain 
very  peculiar  propei'ties.  It  does  not  act  on  pro- 
teid  food-stuff's,  nor  upon  fats;  but  if  mixed  with 
starch,  and  kept  at  a  moderately  warm  tempera- 
ture, it  turns  the  starch  into  grape  sugar.  The 
Importance  of  this  operation  becomes  apparent 
when  one  reflects  that  starch  is  insoluble,  and 
therefore,  as  such,  is  useless  as  a  nutriment;  while 
sugar  is  highly  soluble,  and  readily  oxidizable." 
And  on  page  154  he  says:  "The  conversion  of 
starch  into  sugar,  which  seems  to  be  suspended 
wholly,  or  partially,  so  long  as  the  food  remains 
in  the  stomach,  on  account  of  the  acidity  of  the 
chyme,  is  resumed  as  soon  as  the  latter  is  neutral- 
ized, the  pancreatic  and  intestine  juices  operating 
powerfully  in  this  direction." 

In  his  article  on  "  Nutrition,"  in  Encyc.  Brit., 
published  in  1884,  Prof.  Gamgee  says:  "  The  pro- 
cess of  mastication,  besides  triturating  the  food 
and  mixing  it  with  the  alkaline  saliva,  permits  it  to 
become  raised  ueai-ly  to  the  body  temperature,  in 
Avhich  condition  the  dextrine  and  the  starches 
readily  fall  a  prey  to  the  ptyalin,  and  begin  to  be 
converted  into  dextrine  and  maltose.  This  change 
is  very  rapidly  effected— it  begins  instantly,  if  the 


starch  is  already  boiled,  so  that,  unless  the  food  is 
"  boiled,"  a  considerable  quantity  of  soluble  dex- 
trine and  sugar  is  formed  before  the  bolus  is 
swallowed." 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that,  although 
he  disagrees  with  Dr.  Dalton,  Mr.  Cheshire  is  in  ac- 
cord with  some  of  the  latest  and  best  authorities 
of  the  daj'.  S.  Couneil. 

Lindsay,  Ont.,  Can.,  July  2G,  1886. 

Thank  you,  friend  C. ;  but  when  doctors 
disagree  in  such  matters,  who  shall  decide  V 
Unless  sonie  special  reason  shall  make  it 
very  important  to  know  the  exact  truth,  I 
can  not  see  why  it  matters  very  much  after 
all,  as  to  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong. 


A  SUGGESTION  IK"  REGARD  TO  HAN- 
DLING EOUL  BROOD. 


AT.SO     SOMETHING     ABOUT     THE     NAMELES.S  BEE- 
DISEASE. 

N  Gleanings  for  Aug.  1, 1888,  page  610,  j-ou  de- 
scribe what  is  evidently  foul  brood.  In  burn- 
ing the  combs  you  did  ail  right;  butwhy  starve 
the  bees,  when  there  is  a  better  way?  In  my 
experience  in  bee-keeping  of  over  21  years,  I 
have  had  to  deal  with  foul  brood  four  different 
times,  either  in  ray  own  yai'd  or  in  the  j^ards  of 
some  of  my  friends.  I  condemn  the  practice  of 
starving  the  bees,  as  it  makes  them  almost  worth- 
less after  such  treatment  for  future  comb-building. 
I  believe  it  is  well  understood,  that  bees  must  be 
fat  to  build  comb  to  any  extent.  Put  them  in  a  box, 
and  feed  them;  make  them  build  comb  for  three  or 
four  days;  feed  them  well;  keep  them  fat;  then  put 
them'on  other  combs  or  foundation,  and  thej'  will 
be  in  condition  to  build  combs  and  rear  brood. 
Don't  be  afraid.  The  comb  -  building  in  the  box 
uses  up  all  the  honey  the  bees  may  have  carried 
with  them  from  the  foul-brood  combs. 

THAT  bee-disease  THAT  HAS  NO  NAME. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  Gleanings  for  Oc- 
tober 1, 1885,  pages  658  and  677.  For  several  years,  at 
times,  I  have  seen  those  nervous,  shiny-looking 
bees  (made  shiny  by  the  other  bees  worr3'ing  them 
tr^Mng  to  get  them  out  of  the  hive),  but  1  have  nev- 
er known  of  any  loss  of  whole  colonies  until  the 
present  season.  In  this  locality  the  disease  is  quite 
prevalent,  in  some  instances  causing  the  loss  of  the 
entire  swarm.  Changing  the  queen  does  not  stop 
the  complaint.  Sometimes  a  swarm  afflicted  with 
the  disease  will  recover  in  a  few  days,  and  remain 
well,  while  others,  after  recovering  the  first  time, 
will  again  be  taken  down  with  the  same  disease.  I 
have  used  salt,  a  small  handful,  placed  at  the  en- 
trance of  each  hive,  where  the  breath  of  the  bees  at 
night  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  salt,  which  the  bees 
seem  to  like.  With  some  swarms  it  seems  to  help 
them,  curing  them  in  a  few  days  completely,  while 
with  others  it  seems  to  have  no  effect.  I  have  in 
some  instances  seen  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  bees 
thrown  out  in  24  hours. 

QUESTION. 

What  effect,  if  any,  does  this  disease  have  on  a 
swarm,  that,  having  once  had  it,  survives  the  Avin- 
ter?  Does  it  follow  that  they  will  have  the  satno 
disease  the  second  year?  Will  some  one  who  has 
had  ex])eriencc  with  this  disease  answer? 

So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  Jtnunl  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  disease— at  least  it  looks  healthy. 
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QUESTIOX. 

Is  there  not  somctluu<>-  Nvhieli,  if  fed  the  bees,  will 
be  a  positive  cure?  Is  it  not  a  nerve  disease?  Cer- 
tainly the  bees  appear  very  nervous. 

What  of  the  honey  season?  So  far  as  1  know, 
there  will  not  be  one-fourth  of  an  ordinary  crop. 

Fabius,  N.  Y.,  Au^^  2,  1S86.  H.  D.  Masox. 

Friend  ^I.,  I  think  very  likely  yon  are 
right  abont  making  bees  bnild  coml)  or  bnild 
ont  sheets  of  foinidation,  instead  ot  starving 
them.  AVith  ns  wt  can  not  atlord  to  risk 
any  thing  on  experiments.  At  present  writ- 
ing, xVng.  4,  bnt  one  more  colony  h;is  been 
fonnd  showing  any  trace  of  the  disease. — In 
regard  to  the  "  nameless  bee-disease,""  as  it 
has  been  called,  we  can  not  answer  yonr 
questions.  There  may  possibly  be  some  spe- 
citic,  if  we  knew  justAvhat  it  is:  bnt  I  be- 
lieve medical  men  tell  ns  there  are  very  few 
specitics  that  are  certain  in  all  cases.  I  have 
never  noticed  it  in  winter  time,  bnt  have 
several  times  seen  it  appear  as  early  as  April. 


THE  HONEY  SEASON  IN  THE  MISS- 
ISSIPPI VALLBY. 

CHILLED  BROOD.   ANP   HOW  TO   CLEAX  FROM 
THE  COMBS. 

MR.  EDITOR: -What  is  the  matter  with  the 
bee-keepers  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Ar- 
kansas? Are  they  still  in  the  business,  or 
are  they  so  busy  handling  their  honey 
crop  that  we  see  no  notice  of  them  in  any  of  the 
bee-papers?  or  is  it  that  their  bees  have  done  so 
little  that  they  are  ashamed  to  make  known  how 
little  they  have  done?  I  think  there  should  be 
some  reports  from  some  of  the  sections  between 
Memphis  and  New  Orleans,  as  this  section  can  be 
classed  as  a  large  honej'  district.  The  failure  of 
the  crop  in  this  region,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to 
have  some  effect  in  stiffening  the  market.  A  large 
crop  from  California  always  beais  down  the  mar- 
ket somewhat,  and  a  good  deal  sometimes.  Like- 
wise a  full  crop  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  its 
effect.  I  think  it  well  for  the  condition  of  the  crop 
to  be  known  for  so  large  a  region  as  the  Mississippi- 
Valley  district,  for  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the 
general  market.  Although  so  far  we  have  in  this 
locality  almost  a  failure,  yet  we  should  be  glad  to 
have  it  known  in  all  the  markets  that  such  is  the 
case,  for  the  tendency  it  would  have  to  keep  prices 
lip.  It  should  be  our  aim  to  keep  prices  up  as  well 
aS  we  can,  though  we  may  not  get  the  benefit  of 
them  for  another  j-ear.  We  should  not  be  jealous 
of  those  who  happen  to  be  successful  this  season. 
If  it  will  help  to  raise  the  price  of  extracted  honey 
to  tell  you  that  the  honey  yield  in  St.  Charles 
Parish,  La.,  has  so  far  been  exceedingly  small,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  inform  you  such  is  the  case.  If  the 
whole  district  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  from 
Memphis  down,  and  probably  from  Cairo  too,  has 
not  the  same  report  to  make,  "  exceedingly  small," 
please  let's  hear  from  some  of  the  big  producers, 
and  let  them  give  quantitj' and  number  of  hives, 
spring  count,  and  see  if  the  repoi-t  is  not  "  exceed- 
inglj'  small  "  compared  with  other  years. 

I  began  this  season  with  hives,  in  fine  condi- 
tion. Up  to  June  9th  T  extracted  2G  lbs.  per  hive. 
I   have  extracted   only  about   10   gallons  since. 


Swarming  time  here  begins  usually  about  April 
1.5th.  My  125  hives  were  in  as  fine  shape  as  any  bee- 
keeper could  wish,  when  all  at  once  we  had  a  cold 
spell,  and  the  bi'ood  chilled.  Two  hives  in  particu- 
lar had  13  well-filled  frames  of  brood,  and  a  great 
many  had  9,  10,  and  II  frames  filled  with  brood. 
Every  one  of  mj-  strongest  hives  was  ruined.  I 
waited  till  the  latter  part  of  June  for  them  to  clean 
out  the  combs  and  build  up  again,  i)ut  they  would 
not  do  it;  so  to  get  any  benefit  at  all  from  those 
hives,  I  took  their  frames  all  out  that  had  dead 
brood  in.  and  took  them  to  the  extx-acting-room  and 
uncapped  them,  and,  putting  the  frames  in  the  ex- 
tractor, I  made  things  hum.  I  could  not  spai-e  the 
good  brood  scattered  about  here  and  there,  be- 
cause that  bad  brood  had  to  come  out,  and  the 
good  had  to  come  with  it.  f  then  put  them  back  in 
the  hives,  and  the  bees  cleaned  them  up;  but  they 
could  not  clean  all  of  them  well  enough,  for  some 
of  the  fresh  brood  in  those  cleaned  combs  died. 
Now,  it  wasn't  foul  brood,  because  there  were  no 
sunken  caps  with  pinholes  in  them,  nor  did  they 
have  that  stench  in  the  hives:  but  I  tell  you  the  air 
Avas  thick  with  unpleasant  perfumery  when  I  was 
extracting  those  frames.  I  extracted  over  twentj' 
hives,  and  threw  out  over  ten  gallons  of  the  rotten, 
slimy  stuff.  They  were  thrown  back  so  much  by 
the  operation  that  many  of  them  dwindled  down; 
and  besides  having  no  swarms,  I  have  reduced  my 
stock  by  uniting  to  117  at  present,  and  shall,  as  rap- 
idly as  I  can,  reduce  them  to  about  100  hives.  If 
any  of  the  Pelican  bee-keepers  can  boast  ot  the 
wonders  of  Louisiana  as  a  honey  State  for  1886.  I 
am  ready  to  read  all  such  reports;  but  I  should 
like  affidavits  to  accompany  reports  of  large 
yields.  Louisiana  has  yielded  enough  rain  water 
this  season  to  supply  the  whole  L'nion.  When  this 
section  gets  dry,  the  ground  cracks  open,  and  is  as 
hard  as  a  brick;  and  when  it  rains  too  much  the 
ground  gets  tough  and  gummy,  like  rubber  or  glue. 

Maj'  be  next  year  we'll  get  a  chance  to  astonish 
you.  If  we  do,  then  you'll  have  to  have  a  "  Louisi- 
ana "  column  in  which  to  chronicle  big  yields;  but 
on  off  years  like  this  one  up  to  date,  the  Mississippi- 
Vallej'  bee-keepers  ai-e  conspicuous  by  what  they 
don't  report.  3— C.  M.  HiGGixs,  125—117. 

Hahnville,  St.  Charles  Par.,  La.,  Aug.  3, 1886. 


FLORIDA.  , 

AN    ADVERSE     REPORT     FROM    OUR    OLD  FRIEND 
W.  S.  HART. 


fERE  we  are,  arrived  at  the  ordinary  time  for 
our  surplus  honej'-flow  of  the  season  to  be- 
gin to  check  up.  and  yet  there  are  not,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn,  a  dozen  barrels  of  surplus 
honey  in  this  "  bee-belt,"  as  it  is  often  called. 
This  season  has  certainly  been  an  anomaly  to  the 
bee-keepers  of  this  part  of  Florida.  I  do  not  care 
to  give  a  full  report  of  the  season  up  to  date  just 
now,  but  will  say  that  bees  bred  up  very  strong  in 
March,  where  there  was  plenty  of  honey  in  the  hive 
to  go  with  what  little  was  gathered  in  the  field.  It 
seemed  as  though  they  would  turn  honey  into 
brood  to  almost  any  extent  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  former  that  was  provided  them. 
Thei'e  was  considerable  swarming  during  the  late 
days  of  March  and  through  April,  although  there 
was  but  very  little  honey  coming  in.  Almost  all 
swarms  had  to  be  fed  at  once;  and  if  given  uncap- 
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pedt brood  they  woiiUl  construct  queen  cells  on  it 
and  cast  a  swarm  before  any  eggs  were  laid.  I 
never  saw  swarms  cast  before,  when  so  little  honey 
was  coming-  in.  Instead  of  the  usual  dry  weather 
through  April  we  had  a  good  deal  of  rain,  and  the 
drought  commenced  in  May,  about  the  time  that  the 
summer  rains  usually  commence.  It  continued 
Very  dry  until  June  18th,  when  we  had  quite  a  show- 
er. Since  that  it  has  rained  almost  every  day,  and 
is  raining  now.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  here 
lias  ever  seen  more  water  in  the  "  flat  woods  "  and 
hammocks  of  this  "  coast  section  "  than  there  is  at 
present.  The  dry  weather  in  May  and  June  pre- 
vented all  of  our  honey-producing  plants  and  trees 
that  usually  come  in  then,  and  give  us  our  early 
surplus,  from  doing  much  moi'e  than  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  the  brood. 

The  mangrove  ci'op,  as  before  stated,  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  unprecedented  cold  of  last  winter, 
our  only  hope  for  a  crop  of  white  honey  was  based 
upon  the  cabbage  palmetto.  This  tree  w^as  watched 
with  much  interest,  as  there  has  been  considerable 
discussion  as  to  its  merits  as  a  honey-producer, 
some  claiming  that  most  of  last  year's  white-honey 
crop  came  from  it,  while  others  claim  that  they 
have  never  had  a  barrel  of  honey  from  the  tree,  as 
it  produces  only  pollen.  What  makes  it  so  difficult 
to  decide  this  matter  is  the  fact  that  both  it  and  the 
mangrove  are  in  bloom  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
bees  are  hard  at  work  upon  both,  and  at  times  honey 
is  coming  in  quite  rapidly  when  the  bees  seem  to  be 
working  mostly  on  the  palmetto,  notwithstanding 
it  is  seldohQ  that  a  bee  found  on  its  bloom  has  its 
sack  half  or  even  a  third  full  of  honey.  Well,  the 
tree  is  now  past  the  prime  of  its  bloom,  which  has 
been  profase,  and  there  is  almost  no  white  honey 
in  the  hives;  there  is  less  brood  than  ever  known 
before  at  this  season;  and  although  colonies  that 
have  been  well  cared  for  are  mostly  in  fair  shape, 
some  have  been  lost  through  neglect,  as  many  of  our 
bee-keepers  had  to  give  their  time  to  other  work  in 
order  to  bridge  over  the  first  and  only  season  not  (jiv- 
ing a  paying  crop  of  honey  to  the  skillful  apiarist 
when  prepai'ed  to  receive  it  that  I  have  ever  known 
or  heard  of  in  this  part  of  Florida. 

The  mangrove  is  sprouting  out  in  fine  shape  from 
roots  and  lower  trunks  of  the  injured  trees,  and 
will  probably  give  quite  a  crop  of  honey  next  year, 
and  a  full  crop  the  year  after.  Don't  put  us  in 
"  Blasted  Hopes,"  as  our  courage  is  good  yet. 

Hawks  Park,  Fla.,  July  29, 1886.        W.  S.  Haut. 


NOTES  FROM  ONE  OF  OUR  FRIENDS 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  SHIPPING  QUEENS  FROM 
THEKE  HERE. 


MR.  ROOT:— Vour  name  is  too  well  known  in 
bee-circles  to  escape  the  notice  of  any  bee- 
Ijeeper,  even  one  in  South  Africa,  where 
bee-keeping  has  little  or  no  status.  I  have 
been  a  bee-keeper  over  25  years,  ir»  of 
which  have  been  spent  in  this  colony,  in  which,  un- 
til very  recently,  1  have  lived  almost  wholly  unen- 
lightened as  to  the  immense  advance  of  bee-keep- 
ing during  that  interval.  Of  course,  therefore,  I 
have  been  a  disciple  of  the  old  school,  left  to  his 
own  observations.  Some  of  these  are  given  in  the 
transactions   of  the   Naturalists'  Society  of  this 


Province,  a  copy  of  which  1  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  you.  Since  its  publication  I  have  happily 
become  acquainted  with  the  British  Bee  Journal, 
etc.,  and  with  your  most  practical  Gl.e.\nings,  a  copy 
of  which  is  now  before  me.  From  these  I  have 
been  impi'cssed  with  the  fact  of  the  great  demand 
for  foreign  varieties  of  bees,  with  a  view  of  im- 
proving bee-strains.  This  has  led  me  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  bee-world  to  the  supreme  excel- 
lence of  the  S.  African  breed,  reference  to  which 
has  been  made  more  than  once  in  the  pages  of  the 
B.  B.  J. 

From  an  advertisement  in  the  latest  issue  of  this 
journal,  if  you  should  see  it,  it  will  be  gathered 
that  Frank  Stroud,  my  son,  who  has  been  recentlj' 
engaged  in  the  reai-ing  of  a  large  number  of  the 
best  quality  of  queens,  under  my  own  immediate 
supervision,  is  prepared  to  forward  such  African 
queen-bees,  pure  bred,  as  may  be  required,  guar- 
anteeing their  fei'tility;  or  nuclei  in  working  con- 
dition. The  price  mentioned  is  calculated  for  a 
single  queen  only,  though  where  a  large  number  is 
sent,  the  cost  will  be  very  much  less. 

S.  African  bees  are  a  mingled  race,  probably,  of 
the  old  Egyptian  and  brown  bee,  with  a  dash  of 
a  grayer  vai-iety;  but  they  are  inimitable  Avorkers, 
and  bj'  a  long  way  superior  in  evei*y  respect  to  the 
European  bee  of  my  earlier  experience.  The  win- 
ters here  are  naturally  not  quite  so  severe  as  in 
Great  Britain,  for  example;  but  the  droughts  hei-e 
at  times  are  terrible;  and  how  bees  live  through 
them,  much  less  increase  and  multiply,  and  gather 
honey  nothwithstanding,  is  indeed  a  marvel.  When, 
however,  bee-forage  is  about,  their  energy  and  ac- 
tivity are  equally  remarkable,  early  and  late,  all 
the  year  round.  They  have  no  diseases,  and  are, 
I  should  say,  an  improvement  even  upon  the  Li- 
gurians  if  only  in  this  one  particular. 

As  you  are  a  large  importer  and  gTower  of  for- 
eign bees,  and  your  influence  widely  felt,  I  hasten 
to  bring  these  facts  to  your  notice,  believing  that 
an  acquaintance  with  the  "Africans"  referred  to 
would  immensely  benefit  all  who  are  interested  in 
bee  culture  and  honej'  growth.  I  should  be  glad  of 
any  suggestions  you  might  be  pleased  to  offer  as  to 
the  best  means  of  transporting  bees  from  this 
quarter  to  you,  the  kind  of  cage  you  would  recom- 
mend, etc.  J.  W.  Stroud,  M.  D. 

Port  Elizabeth,  Algoa  Bay,  Cape  Colony,  S.  Africa. 
Friend  S.,we  are  very  much  pleased  in- 
deed to  get  this  report  from  so  far  away.  I 
presume  your  son  Frank  is  working  with 
the  aid  of  movable-frame  hives,  and  all  mod- 
ern implements.  We  should  he  very  glad  to 
know  how  much  honey  you  get,  in  an  aver- 
age season,  from  a  colony  of  these  South- 
African  bees.  I  think  there  is  hardly  any 
possibility  of  sending  bees  by  mail  this  great 
distance  ;  but  perhaps  you  might  send  them 
to  Australia,  or  some  other  point  where 
Italians  are  kept,  so  that  they  could  be  com- 
pared side  by  side.  Doubtless  some  of  the 
'  readers  of  our  journal  will  be  glad  to  corres- 
pond with  you  in  regard  to  the  matter  ;  and 
if  you  can  not  send  us  any  live  bees  by  mail, 
please  send  us  a  few  dead  ones ;  or,  better 
still,  fill  some  of  the  workers  with  honey, 
and  then  put  them  in  a  very  small  vial  of 
alcohol,  plugging  this  up  in  a  wooden  block 
for  safety.  '  We  will  try  mailing  you  a  block 
already  prepared,  as  it  may  save  you  some 
time  and  trouble. 
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WEIGHING  QUEENS'  EGGS. 

Can  a  Queen  Lay  Eggs  Enough  in  a  Single 
Day  to  Overbalance  Her  Own  Weight? 


PROF.    COOIC    PIU)VES,    BY    WEIGHING    THR  EGGS 
AND  WEIGHING  THE  QUEEN,  THAT  SHE  MAY. 

EAR  MR.  EDITOR:— As  I  wrote  you,  we  are 
carefully  iuvestig-ating  the  laying-  powers  of 
a  queen,  and  we  find  that  the  number  of 
eggs  that  the  queen  lays  per  day  is  no  more 
surprising-  than  the  quantity  by  M'eight. 
Mr.  Cheshire  states  that  the  queen  in  spring- "  will 
turn  the  scales  at  three  g-rains— feeding  adding- 
fully  half  a  grain  more."  He  says  that  90,000  eggs 
weigh  r?TO  grains;  hence  3000,  the  daily  product  of  a 
good  (jueeii.  would  weigh  nine  grains,  which  would 
be  nearly  thre^  times  the  queen's  weight. 

You  expressed  doubt,  Mr.  Editor,  and  no  wonder. 
I  have  found  Nature's  laboratory  so  full  of  wonders 
that  I  have  learned  to  doubt,  or,  at  least,  deuj%  no 
statement  like  this  till  investigation  shows  it  to  be 
unfounded.  My  students  and  I  took  a  queen,  U 
Syrian  and  Carniolan,  or  about  that,  and  care- 
fully weighed  her  on  scales  that  weigh  to  one  ten- 
thousandth  of  a  gram.  She  was  weighed  by  two 
separate  parties,  and  on  different  scales,  and  weigh- 
ed .2299  grams.  Multiply  this  by  15.431  and  Ave  find 
her  weight  3.548  grains.  The  queen  was  carefully 
lifted  from  the  comb  while  laying.  We  see,  then, 
that  this  queen  Aveighed  a  little  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  a  gram,  or  a  little  more  than  SYz  grains. 

We  next  Aveighed  a  piece  of  comb  full  of  eggs, 
Avhich  had  been  carefully  dusted,  both  by  blowing 
and  by  use  of  brush.  It  Avas  laid  on  a  smooth  dusted 
board,  and  handled  by  metallic  forceps.  I  then 
carefully  remoA^ed  20  eggs,  Avhich  Avere  carefully 
weighed.  The  weight  Avas  .0026  of  a  gram.  Multi- 
ply this  by  150,  and  Ave  get  the  weight  of  3000  eggs, 
the  number  that  a  queen  Avill  lay  in  a  day  at  this 
season.  I  then  remoA-ed  40  more  eggs,  and  again 
Aveighed  the  comb.  By  subtracting  this  weight 
of  the  comb  from  the  original  weight,  Ave  found  the 
Aveight  of  60  eggs,  Avhich  agreed  almost  with  the 
weight  as  determined  by  Aveighing  the  23  eggs  pre- 
viously. Thus  the  weight  of  3000  eggs  is  .39  of  a 
gram,  which,  reduced  to  grains.  giA^es  six  grains. 
Thus  it  appears  that,  in  this  case,  the  queen  may 
lay  1.7  times  her  own  Aveight.  Unless  the  eggs  va- 
ry in  weight— and  Avhy  should  they  not?— Cheshire 
has  got  the  eggs  too  heavT  by  Vi  their  Aveight. 

We  shall  repeat  this  experiment  with  several 
queens  and  their  eggs.  We  shall  also  Aveigh  eggs 
just  laid,  and  those  just  ready  to  hatch,  and  com- 
pare Aveights. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  you  must  remember  that  j^our 
name  is  Amos,  not  Thomas,  and  ncA^er  doubt  again. 

A.  J.  Cook. 
Agricultural  College,  Mich.,  July  21, 1883. 

It  would  appear,  friend  Cook,  that  Frank 
Cheshire  had  already  made  the  experiment 
when  I  wrote  you.  Of  this  I  was  not  aware, 
for  we  had  not  yet  received  the  complete 
numbers  comprising  Volume  I.  of  his  book, 
and  in  this  case  I  shall  have  to  beg  his  par- 
don and  yours  also.  Yes,  I  will  try  to  re- 
member that  my  name  is  Amos  and  not 
Thomas.  It  is  not  often  that  I  feel  like  de- 
manding so  much  proof ;  but  I  hope  I  shall 
be  ready  to  accept  truth  when  it  is  made  so 
plain  as  you  make  it.  When  you  talk  about 
your  scales  that  will  weigh  quo.ijs  an(J 


queens'  eggs,  I  confess  I  begin  to  have  a 
good  deal  of  reverence  for  the  men  who  can 
make  and  use  such  instruments.  Then  it  is 
indeed  true,  that,  bound  up  in  the  small 
body  of  a  queen,  or  mother-bee,  are  the  nec- 
essary arrangements  and  vital  forces  to  take 
the  concentrated  food  furnished  by  the 
workers,  and  convert  it  into  several  thou- 
sand of  these  tiny  eggs,  each  one  having  a 
separate  life-giving  principle  bound  up 
within  it,  each  one  incased  in  a  perfect 
pearly  shell  of  its  own,  and  in  one  short  21 
hours  she  may  produce  these  finished  eggs 
in  quantities  numbering  thousands,  and  in 
weight  two  or  tliree  linaes  that  of  her  own 
body,  even  when  i^aid  body  is  full  of  eggs. 
I  feel  that,  if  I  have  been  a  doubting 
Thomas,  I  am  now,  with  tiie  facts  you  give, 
ready  to  say  with  doubting  Thomas,  in 
words  expressive  of  unquestioning  faith. 
My  Lord  and  my  God  and,  How  mar- 
velous are  tny  work:j ! 


AlSr  A  .B  C  SCHOLAR'S  EXPERIENCE. 

MOTHS,    WIDK    FRAMES    OH    CRATES,   STINGS,  ETC. 

MY  success  Avith  bees,  all  things  considered, 
has  been  good.  When  I  began  I  kncAv  on- 
ly that  bees  make  honey,  and  sting,  and 
that  thei'e  are  AA'orkers,  drones,  and  a 
queen.  For  the  first  twelve  months  I  had 
a  mortal  horror  of  the  moths,  nor  did  I  get  OA^er  it 
until  Root,  in  Gleanings,  declared  that  he  Avould 
not  give  25  cents  to  haA'C  the  Avhole  tribe  of  moths 
abolished.  If  the  moths  haA^e  CA-er  harmed  my 
bees,  I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  it.  Moths  do  ruin 
combs  that  are  off  the  hiA'es,  and  left  carelessly  ex- 
posed. 

AVIDE  FRAMES   OR  CRATES. 

Last  year  I  used  section  b()xes  and  separators; 
but  it  Avas  such  a  job  to  get  the  wide  frames  oft" 
the  hives,  that  this  year  I  discarded  the  Avide 
frames  and  section  boxes,  substituting  for  them 
ordinary  frames  Avith  fdn.  starters,  ?i  or  1  inch 
wide.  I  am  much  pleased  Avith  the  change.  Hoav- 
CA^er,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  drone  comb 
and  brood  in  the  honey-frames.  One  of  your  cor- 
respondents affirms  that  a  remedy  for  this  is  to  fill 
the  frames  Avith  fdn.  Is  he  right?  Can  this  be  de- 
pended on?  If  it  can  I  Avill  fill  every  honey-frame, 
next  season,  Avith  fdn.  I  Avould  haA^e  done  it  this 
season  to  help  the  bees  along  had  not  another  of 
your  correspondents  affirmed  that  bees  get  along 
with  their  comb-building  just  as  fast  Avithout  as 
with  fdn.  His  experiments  seemed  to  have  been 
conducted  carefully  and  fairly.  Please  state  how 
this  is.  Foundation  costs  enough  to  make  one 
want  to  know  the  real  facts  about  it.  In  the  use  of 
starters  I  found  out  the  importance  of  haAung  the 
starters  go  A'ery  near  the  uprights  of  the  frames. 
Where  I  let  them  extend  only  Avithin  an  inch  of  the 
uprights,  the  bees  Avould  build  £trai:jht  to  that  point 
and  then  go  crooked,  clear  over  to  an  adjoining 
comb.  At  first  I  put  all  my  colonies  on  the  ground; 
that  is,  on  half-bricks  laid  flat  under  each  corner, 
but  the  spiders  and  ants  bothered  so  much  I  put 
legs  to  all  my  bottom-boards,  and  I  am  much  pleas- 
ed Avith  the  change. 

KEROSENE  FOR  ANTS. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  one  of  mj-  colonies  was  in- 
yaded  l^y  auts.  Al|  I  djd  was  to  throw  down  my 
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inclined  alighting-board,  and  pour  a  little  kerosene 
on  the  leg's  of  the  bottom-board.  Had  the  hive 
been  on  or  very  near  the  ground,  the  ants  would 
not  have  desisted  until  by  some  means  they  were 
thoroughly  exterminated. 

SHAKING  INSTEAD   OF    BRUSHING   THE   BEES  OFF. 

A  word  about  my  experience  as  to  stings:  The 
veil  and  gloves  made  me  feel  so  muflied  and  cramp- 
ed that  I  have  generally  done  without  them,  pre- 
ferring a  lew  stings  to  the  cramped  feelings  of 
working  under  cover.  But  about  six  weeks  ago,  in 
taking  the  honey  from  a  hive  I  was  so  unmercifully 
stung  that  1  had  to  walk  oCC  and  get  both  veil  and 
gloves.  Since  then  I  have  taken  honey  from  hive 
after  hive  without  one  single  sting,  and  without 
the  use  of  either  veil  or  gloves.  The  great  differ- 
ence in  the  behavior  of  the  t^ees  is  not  due  to  at- 
mospheric conditions,  scarcity  of  flowers,  or  any 
thing  else  but  my  method  of  doing  the  job.  When 
I  was  so  badly  stung  I  used  a  brush  to  get  the  bees 
off  the  frames  of  honey.  I  never  brush  them  off 
now,  but  shake  them  off  by  a  sudden  motion  of  the 
hands  and  arms,  as  recommended  by  you.  Tell 
your  beginners  that  bees  do  mind  being  brushed 
off  the  combs,  but  they  do  not  mind  being  shaken 
off.  Of  course,  there  should  be  an  inclined  path- 
way to  the  hive  in  front,  and  on  this  or  in  front  of 
the  hive  the  shaking  should  be  done,  so  they  can 
readily  crawl  in.  They  behave  very  much  as  they 
do  when  a  swarm  or  a  dippei-ful  from  a  swarm  is 
poured  in  front  of  the  hive.  This  may  seem  a  very 
small  matter  to  experienced  bee-keepers;  but  the 
difference  between  twenty  stings  and  no  stings  at 
each  hive  is  a  considerable  thing.  Besides,  every 
bee  is  easily  shaken  off  without  any  violent  use  of 
the  muscles.  My  bees  did  so  poorly  at  side-storing 
that  I  shut  up  all  that  part  of  the  lower  Simplicity 
hives  devoted  to  wide  frames  and  section  boxes. 

What  do  you  and  your  correspondents  think  of 
fdn.  Avith  wires  molded  into  it?  What  is  the  ad- 
ditional cost,  and  is  it  worth  one's  while  to  adopt 

it?  JOSEPHO. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  June  28,  1886. 

Eriend  J.,  there  is  quite  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  wide  frames  or  crates. 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  says,  on  page  35  of  his 
book,  "A  Year  Among  the  Bees:" 

An  objection  to  the  use  I  made  of  Avide  frames 
was  the  bits  of  comb  and  honey  between  the  bot- 
toms of  these  frames  and  the  tops  of  the  brood- 
frames.  This  might  be  remedied  by  using  the 
Heddon  skeleton  honej'-boai'd.  Another  objection 
Avas  the  great  amount  of  labor  entailed.  For  one 
not  over  strong  it  made  a  great  deal  of  heavy  lift- 
ing. Yet  I  secured  some  good  crops  of  honej^  by  it, 
ncA'er  in  more  satisfactory  shape,  and  I  am  not 
sure  Avhether  I  can  do  any  better  by  any  other  sj's- 
tem,  if  I  do  not  take  into  account  the  item  of  labor. 

This  might  make  it  a  question  of  circum- 
stances with  the  bee-keeper.  Eoundation 
will  surely  prevent  having  your  frames  filled 
with  drone-comb.  As  to  whether  it  pays 
better  for  comb- honey  to  let  the  bees  build 
natural  comb  in  the  brood-frames  or  put  it 
in  fdn.,  remains  undecided.  Your  sug- 
gestion in  regard  to  having  the  foundation 
go  clear  up  against  the  uprights  of  the 
brood-combs  is  an  excellent  one,— Kerosene 
is  probably  a  good  remedy  for  ants,— More 
than  one  of  our  new  pupils  have  made  the 
same  discovery  you  have  when  they  under- 
took to  brush  bees,  especially  if  the  brush 
was  a  stilf  one— like  a  stiff  broom,  for  in- 
stance. The  brushes  we  advertise  tov  the 


purpose  irritate  the  bees  little,  if  any.— In 
regard  to  foundation  with  wires  imbedded, 
the  way  it  is  made  by  Van  Deusen  &  Sons, 
it  answers  a  good  purpose  without  question  ; 
but  I  believe  most  of  the  friends  prefer  the 
plan  laid  down  in  our  price  list  and  ABC 
book. 


FEATHEBING-GETTING  QUILLS. 

MRS.  CULP'S  SCHOLAR,  AND  HOAV  HE  HAS  PR(J- 
GRESSED. 

f51  HE  first  article  I  ev^er  Avroto  for  a  bce-journal 
^  appeared  in  Gleanings,  June  1.5,  and  was 
^     entitled,  "Just  Hatched."   In  your  append- 
ed note  you  say,  "  Don't  fail  to  tell  us  more 
about  it."    With  hearty  thanks  for  your 
kindness,  T  comply  with  your  request. 

Six  Aveeks  ago  1  knew  nothing  of  apiculture  nor 
of  bee-literature,  having  never  read  Avith  care  a 
single  article  on  the  subject.  Since  then  I  have 
gone  through  ABC  and  Cook,  reading  nearly  eve- 
ry thing  in  both,  and  re-reading  much  of  their  con- 
tents; and  1  have  almost  devoured  several  back 
numbers  of  Gleanings,  handed  me  by  a  friend.  I 
am  greatly  pleased  Avith  Gleanings  in  CA'ery  re- 
spect. I  find  in  it  no  bitterness  against  other 
journals  on  apiculture,  and  \'ery  little  hatefulness 
betAveen  its  contributors.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
snub  the  Almighty,  nor  does  it  treat  religion  as 
something  to  be  shunned,  if  we  aa-ouM  be  safe.  Al- 
together, 1  feel  as  though  I  had  got  into  good  com- 
pany. 

I  have  four  colonies,  all  from  Mrs.  Gulp's  apiary, 
two  of  them  quite  recently,  and'they  ai-e  getting  in 
lots  of  good  Avork.  They  have  receiA'ed  73  new 
frames  filled  Avith  foundation,  the  most  of  Avhich  is 
done  wp;  and  they  haA^e  done  some  Avork  in  sec- 
tions besides.  I  have  formed  one  nucleus,  Avhich 
affords  me  gi-eat  pleasure,  and  opportunity  for  ob- 
servation and  study.  I  hope  to  groAv  this  nucleus 
into  a  strong  colony  before  fall. 

I  have  visited  several  small  apiaries,  and  tAvo  of 
some  note,  and  I  find  this  a  fruitful  practice  for 
gaining  knoAvledge.  Hoav  I  should  love  to  visit 
"The  Home  of  the  Honey-Bees"! 

I  have  assisted  in  almost  all  kinds  of  apiarian 
Avork.  I  have  beheaded  drones,  clipped  queens, 
plucked  queen-cells,  have  had  queens  hatch  in  ray 
hands,  taken  queens  from  hives,  introduced  (jueens, 
hived  swarms,  transferred  colonies,  extracted  hon- 
ey, etc. 

In  the  last  lew  Aveeks  I  have  put  together  about 
300  frames,  and  all  these  1  haA^e  Avired;  and  about 
one-third  of  them  I  perforated  Avith  a  brad-aA\'l, 
that  tjiey  might  be  Avired.  I  am  greatly  in  favor  of 
Avired  frames.  To  prevent  sagging  I  ordered  tin 
strips  'SYz  by  inch,  Avhich  I  nailed  over  the  top-bar 
and  down  on  to  the  end-bars.  I  haAC  put  $25.00 
Avorth  of  comb  foundation  into  frames  for  myself 
and  others.  Comb  foundation  is  a  great  invention, 
and  its  use  should  become  universal,  1  think.  It 
pays  to  put  it  in  avoII.  I  first  varnish  one  side  of 
the  comb-guide  Avith  melted  Avax.  This  Avax  holds 
the  foundation  much  bettPi"  than  the  new  Avood 
Avill;  an,d  after  the  foundation  is  in  I  drop  melted 
Avax  on  its  upper  edge  in  four  or  five  places,  and  es» 
peciaUy  at  each  upper  cornex*.  All  this  takes 
time^a  little  time;  but  it  is  the  stitch  that  saves 
nine. 
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It  does  not  do  well,  1  lliid,  to  hive  bees  at  swarm- 
ing- on  frames  of  comb  foundation,  as  they  are  so 
warm  then,  through  excitement,  that  thej'  melt 
the  wax  of  which  the  foundation  is  made.  I  still 
like  the  chaff  hive;  but  I  believe  the  extra  box  for 
the  upper  chamber  would  often  be  an  advantage. 
1  think  I  shall  try  it  and  see.  A  bo.x,  made  two 
sides  of  pine  and  the  other  two  of  heavy  tin  or 
sheet  iron,  would  have  room  in  the  chamber,  and 
yet  allow  the  frames  to  run  across  the  lower  ones 
as  they  do. 

She  whom  my  children  call  "ma"  is  delighted 
Avith  the  bees.  She  sends  many  thanks  for  your 
kind  remembrance  of  her.  J.  S.  Rccketts. 

Hilliard,  O.,  July  6,  1886. 

Friend  E.,  your  suggestion  of  making  an 
n|)per  stoi  y  to  set  inside  of  tlie  upper  story 
of  the  chaff  hive,  of  part  wood  and  part  tin, 
is  ingenious,  but  there  would  be  one  trouble 
with  it:  It  would  not  be  conveniently  inter- 
changeable with  the  regular  Simplicity  hives. 
— \Ve  are  glad  to  note  your  enthusiasm  and 
zeal,  and  we  hope  it  may  bear  good  fruit. 
We  have  labored  hard  to  see  that  nothing 
goes  into  Gleanings  reflecting  on  any  oth- 
er bee-journal ;  and  we  mean  to  try  still 
harder  to  let  nothing  uncourteous  be  seen 
on  its  pages  toward  anybody.  Of  course, 
we  expect  to  expose  frauds  when  nothing 
but  exposure  will  stop  them ;  but  we  mean 
to  do  even  this  in  a  kindly  spirit. 


HOW  SOME  ABC  SCHOLAHS  SUC- 
CEEDED. 

BRINGING  STAKVED  BEES  TO  LIFE,  ETC. 


E  had  a  swarm  of  bees  come  to  us  about  the 
middle  of  Jul}',  1883.  Mr.  L.  went  to  one  of 
the  neighbors  and  borrowed  a  box  hive, 
and  the  hired  man  hived  them.  The  hive 
Avas  glassed  on  one  side,  so  that,  by  open- 
ing a  wooden  door,  w^e  could  look  in  and  see  them 
work,  and  we  watched  them  very  closely. 

The  basswood  yield  was  very  good  that  year,  and 
(hey  made  honey  enough  to  winter  on.  We  put 
tbeni  in  the  cellar  in  the  fall,  and  every  warm 
spell  through  the  winter  we  would  go  and  listen  to 
sec  if  they  were  living;  and  sometimes,  if  we  did 
not  hear  them,  we  would  jar  the  hive,  we  were  so 
anxious  to  know  whether  they  were  still  alive. 
But  they  surviN  ed  all  such  hardshijio. 

Mr.  L.  sent  for  an  A  Ti  C  book  in  the  spring. 
About  the  tenth  of  April  he  put  the  bees  out  of 
doors;  and  during  apple-tree  bloom  he  had  them 
transferred  to  a  Laugstroth  hive.  The  tenth  of 
June  they  sent  out  a  swarm,  and  it  clustered  on  the 
bod}'  of  a  tree;  and  if  we  were  a  little  nervous  over 
the  first  swarm,  you  will  pai-don  us;  but  with  milk- 
pan  in  one  hand  and  wing  in  the  other,  Mr.  L.  soon 
had  them  in  the  hive.  The  next  swarm  was  not  so 
easily  managed,  as  they  came  out  the  second  time, 
and  we  did  not  know  Avhat  to  make  of  that,  so  we 
went  to  the  ABC  book  and  found  that  was  a  freak 
of  the  young  queen.  After  coming  out  two  or 
three  times  they  settled  down  in  their  new  home. 

The  third  swarm  we  sent  back.  The  first  swarm 
made  44  lbs.  of  nice  section  honey.  Mr.  P.,  who 
keeps  90  swarms,  said  it  was  the  nicest  honey  he 
ever  saw.  Mr.  L.  bought  two  colonies  in  the  fall 
for  S5.00  each.  The  next  sprii)^-  he  l<.>f?t  llis  origi: 


nal  swarm.  He  had  no  smoker,  so  be  could  not 
look  at  them.  He  thought  he  would  wait  and  see 
whether  his  bees  lived  through  or  not  before  he 
bought  one.  We  watched  them  to  see  if  they 
came  out  on  all  warm  days.  One  day  we  noticed 
that  that  colony  did  not  come  out  Avhen  the  others 
did,  and  there  was  another  colony  we  could  not  see 
any  tlying  from,  so  I  went  out  there  and  1  saw  two 
or  three  bees  at  the  entrance  that  could  just  crawl. 
When  Mr.  L.  came  to  the  house  I  told  him  they 
were  starving  to  death,  and  he  opened  the  hive  and 
found  a  good  many  of  them  on  the  bottom  of  the 
hive,  and  those  on  the  frames  could  only  tiutter 
their  wings  a  little.  He  said  he  did  not  think  we 
could  do  any  thing  for  them;  but  he  brought  them 
in  and  put  some  strained  honey  in  the  comb,  and 
in  two  hours  they  were  flying.  The  other  colony 
were  all  dead.  Mr.  L.  got  a  smoker  in  the  spring. 
That  year  we  had  no  new  swarms,  but  had  897  lbs. 
of  honey.  One  of  the  colonies  bought  made  123  lbs. 
Last  year  the  four  colonies  averaged  83  lbs.  apiece, 
and  increased  to  nine;  this  j-ear  to  20.  We  take 
Gleanings,  and  like  it  very  much. 
Harford,  Pa.,  July  7, 1886.      Mrs.  H.  M.  Lindsy. 


LEAE-HOPPERS. 


Do  They  Really  Secrete  Honey? 


PROF.  COOK  gives  US  SOME  INTERESTING  FACTS 
IN  KEGARP   TO   THIS  FAMILY. 


KIEND  ROOT:— We  send  you,  by  to-day's 
mail,  some  insects  which  we  find  in  great 
quantity,  producing  a  sweet  substance  we 
suppose  to  be  honey-dew.  They  seem  to 
hatch  on  hemp,  and  osage  orange.  When 
first  seen  they  are  white  and  linty  until  they  get 
their  wrings.  Bees  are  working  all  hours  in  the  day 
on  this  substance.  Can  you  tell  the  name  of  the  in- 
sect, or  are  they  a  common  thing  ?  J  never  saw 
such  before  this  year.  Z.  G.  Cooley. 

Norwalk,  Iowa,  July  13, 1886. 

Prof.  Cook  replies  in  regard  to  the  above 
as  follow^s: — 

These  are  not  plant,  or  scale  lice,  but  arc  leaf- 
hoppers,  Avhich  are  readily  known  bj'  their  broad 
heads,  prominent  eyes,  and  sharp-crested  thorax. 
The  larva3  of  many  species  secrete  a  liquid  in 
which  they  live  and  feed.  This  liquid  contains  aii'- 
bubbles,  and  looks  not  unlike  freshly  ejected, 
spittle  from  a  clean  mouth.  These  leaf-hoppers 
are  so  called,  because  they  live  or  feed  on  leaves, 
and  when  disturbed  they  hop  away.  One,  the 
grape-leaf  hopper,  is  often  a  serious  pest  to  the 
vine  which  gives  it  its  name.  Though  these  are 
not  plant,  or  bark  lice,  they  do  belong  to  the  same 
Older— Hemiptera,  or  bugs,  as  can  be  seen  by  the 
prominent  beak  or  strong  sucking-tube,  which  is 
bent  under  the  body  when  not  in  use.  You,  Mr. 
Editor  and  others,  have  noticed  the  frothy  liquid 
surrounding  these  larval  leaf-hoppers  on  an  ever- 
green-leaf or  grass-blade.  I  have  never  discovered 
that  these  secrete  a  nectar,  nor  heard  of  it  before. 
I  am  led  to  wonder  if  the  same  plants  did  not  har- 
bor and  provision  a  colony  of  plant  lice  which  sup- 
plied the  sweet.  The  matter  should  be  sharply 
looked  into.  If  these  |eaf-hoppers  do  seci-ete  neC' 
tar,  it  is  a  new  and  interesting  point.   A.  J.  Cooj^, 

AgTicultur^l  College,  Mich.,  July  20,  ISSfj. 
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ANOTHER  WAY  FOR    KEEPING  THE 
QUEEN  OUT  OP  THE  SURPLUS. 

ONE  MKT  HOD  OV  IMiE  VENTING  AFTEll-SAV  ARMS. 

tE  have  always  had  Pomc  dilliculty  from  our 
queens  going'  into  the  e.urplus  apartment 
and  occupving-  a  part  of  the  combs.  If  we 
are  working-  for  section  honey  it  is  not 
only  provoking-,  but  ruinous  to  the  honey- 
crop,  to  have  the  queen  lay  egg-s  in  the  sections, 
where  we  want  nice  wliite-clover  honey;  and  it  is 
equally  f)rovoking-,  if  less  ruinous,  when  work- 
ifig-  for  extracted  honey,  to  find  combs  that 
should  be  solid  with  honey,  half  filled  with  brood. 
Out  of  many  methods  tried,  the  following-  is  the 
oniv  ])effcctly  successful  one  with  us: 

We  take  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc,  just  long- 
enough  to  fit  in  the  hive  lengthwise  and  18  inches 
wid(!.  We  bend  this  zinc  in  the  shape  of  an  L. 
thus  1,  the  long-  arm  of  the  L  .lust  reaching-  from 
llie  top  of  the  brood-frames  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hive.  This  is  now  put  between  the  4th  and  5th 
frame,  leaving-  four  frames  on  one  side  and  six  on 
the  other,  when  the  short  arm  of  the  L  will  just 
cover  the  six  frames  (of  course  before  putting- on 
the  zinc  we  see  that  the  queen  is  on  one  of  the  six 
inclosed  frames).  Now,  if  the  zinc  has  been  care- 
fully fitted,  the  queen  is  securely  cag-ed  upon  these 
six  frames.  If  the  queen  is  inclined  to  come  out  at 
the  entrance,  and  g-o  around,  a  strip  of  perforated 
zinc  may  be  tacked  at  the  entrance,  in  front  of  the 
six  iticlosed  frames.  We  have  not  found  the  latter 
necessary,  only  where  we  wished  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing-; if  natural  swarming-  is  desired,  the  zinc  in 
front  of  the  inclosed  frames  must  be  removed  or 
the  queen  could  not  leave  the  hive. 

The  benefits  obtained  by  thus  caging-  the  queen 
upon  six  frames  are,  1.  We  are  not  troubled  with 
brood  where  we  want  surplus  honey;  2.  We  are  not 
troubled  with  honey  where  we  want  brood;  the 
bees  empty  almost  every  cell  from  the  inclosed 
frames,  and  they  are  filled  with  brood  from  top  to 
bottom;  3.  The  four  frames  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  zinc  division  are  filled  solid  with  honey,  and 
make  g-rand  combs  for  winter;  4.  The  s warming- 
business  is  absolutely  under  our  control. 

When  a  swarm  issues  we  lift  off  the  surplus,  set 
aside  the  brood-chamber  (lower  story),  put  another 
in  its  place  filled  with  empty  combs,  if  we  have 
them;  if  not,  with  wired  frames  having-  a  strip  of 
foundation  VA  inches  wide  attached  to  the  top-bar. 
We  usually  take  out  one  frame  from  the  old  brood- 
chamber  and  put  in  the  new.  The  surplus  is  put  on 
this  new  brood  chamber  upon  the  old  stand,  and  the 
swarm  hived  in  just  the  same  location  it  came  from, 
Avhile  the  old  brood-chamber  is  removed  to  a  new 
location. 

The  benefits  derived  from  this  method  are,  so  far 
as  my  observation  goes,  1.  The  new  swarm  goes  to 
work  in  the  surplus  at  once,  with  all  the  energy  and 
stimulus  which  swarming-  gives;  3.  They  are  in  the 
humor  for  comb-building;  and  if  we  want  nice 
straight  worker-comb  built,  we  can  get  it  done  rap- 
idly in  this  way;  3.  A  large  number  of  the  old  bees 
from  the  old  brood-chamber  (now  on  a  new  stand) 
Avill  return  to  the  new  swarm.  The  colony  in  the 
old  brood-chamber  on  the  new  stand  will  be  so 
weakene  d  that,  when  the  young  qiieenff  hatch,  there 
will  be  no  swarming  fever,  and  we  have  no  after- 
gwarms.  G.  C.  JOHNSOisr. 

Fountain  City,  lud.,  July  7, 1886. 


TENNESSEE  AS  A  HONEY  STATE. 

TflK  SCENERY  EKOM  LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN, 


UK  winters  are  so  mild  that  \\  c  can  winter  with 
I>crlcet  safety  on  the  summer  stands.  This 
1  consider  a  great  advantage  over  the  North- 
ern States;  and  could  bees  be  wintered  there 


with  as  much  assurance  that  they  would  come 
through  all  right  as  there  is  here,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  wintering  problem  would  be  discussed  as 
much  as  it  is;  still  I  believe;  it  requires  one-third 
nuM'c  stores  for  a  colony  to  winter  on  in  this  coun- 
try than  it  does  in  our  extreme  Northern  States. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  rear  more  brood 
here  before  there  is  any  honey  to  be  gathered  than 
they  do  in  th^"  North.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  bees 
to  have  four  full  frames  of  biood  by  the  first  of 
March,  and  for  them  to  throw  off  swarms  the  fore 
part  of  April. 

We  do  not  have  any  spring  dwindling  here.  Our 
colonies  seem  to  be  always  strong,  and  ready  for 
work  when  there  is  any  thing  for  them  to  do. 

The  first  honey  that  comes  in  in  the  spring  is  from 
the  peach  bloom.  This  is  generally  from  the  13th  to 
the  3.5th  of  ISIarch.  After  this  comes  other  fruit 
Itloom,  and  some  other  wild  fiowers  and  forest 
blooms.  This  keeps  the  bees  in  fine  shape  until  the 
first  of  May;  then  comes  the  poplar  bloom,  and  at 
this  time  the  bees  are  in  the  surplus-boxes  doing 
fine  work,  as  there  are  large  quantities  of  poplar 
here.  About  May  10th  the  white  clover  commences 
to  bloom,  and  continues  to  bloom  for  six  weeks. 
We  have  not  as  much  white  clover  here  as  you  have 
in  the  North,  but  in  certain  localities  there  is  an 
abundance  cf  it  here.  Before  this  is  out  of  bloom, 
the  basswood,  chestnut,  and  persimmon  bloom;  and 
V,  hile  they  are  still  yielding  honey,  the  famous  sour- 
wood  puts  forth  its  bloom.  This  produces  well,  and 
the  sourwood  honey  is  very  fine,  except  that  it  is 
rather  thin  when  first  gathei'ed.  The  sourwood 
bloom  lasts  until  about  July  10th,  and  from  then  un- 
til July  21st  there  is  not  much  for  bees  to  work  on. 
Now  comes  in  the  sumac,  and  the  bees  are  doing 
finely  on  it,  considering  the  cool  nights  we  are  hav- 
ing. During  the  whole  month  of  August  we  have 
plenty  of  pea  bloom  (the  cow,  or  clay  pea).  There 
are  large  fields  of  peas  sown  in  this  section  of  coun- 
try. We  have  considerable  goldenrod  and  fall  as- 
ter. There  are  a  great  many  honey-plants  that  I 
have  not  spoken  of,  and  some  of  them  are  of  no  lit- 
tle importance.  Among  them  are  the  different  kinds 
of  mints;  also  spider  plant  and  black  locust.  We 
have  our  bees  located  in  a  little  valley,  the  Se- 
quatchie. This  is  between  two  mountains  —  the 
Cumberland  and  Walden  Ridge.  Our  bees  hav^e  ac- 
cess to  the  valley,  and  the  sides  and  the  top  of  the 
mountains  for  some  distance  back. 

As  Ernest  asked,  in  last  Gleanings,  in  regard  to 
the  honey-fiow  being  prolonged  where  bees  had  ac- 
cess to  both  the  valley  and  the  mountain,  I  will  say 
it  is  greatly  an  advantage  with  some  bloom,  such 
as  chestnut,  sourwood,  and  poplar;  and  if  there  is 
no  bad  weather  to  stop  the  bees  off  they  will  follow 
it,  even  for  several  miles  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain; but  I  believe  he  was  referring  more  particu- 
larly to  white  clover.  I  would  say  that  there  is  but 
little  if  any  white  c]f)ver  on  the  mountains  in  this 
counti-y.  Friend  Lawson  is  located  right  at  the 
point  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  right  where  the 
"  Battle  above  the  Clouds"  was  fought.  The  breast- 
works thfVt  were  thrown  up  at  that  time  can  be 
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seen  in  his  yard,  and  it  is  hei-e  that  one  can  com- 
mand a  full  view  of  the  city  of  Chattanooga,  or  take 
a  telescope  and  look  into  seven  States;  and  here 
with  the  naked  eye  you  can  see  the  Tennessee  Riv- 
er as  it  winds  around  the  city  of  Chattanoog-a  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  then  back,  making  what 
is  called  the  "Moccasin  Bend." 

The  climate  here  is  good.  The  summers  are 
warm,  but  we  do  not  have  the  extremely  hot  weath- 
er that  you  have  in  the  North.  Tt  is  not  often  that 
the  mercury  is  above  (10°  or  below  zero. 

Some  may  think  this  is  rather  flattering  for  the 
State  of  Tennessee;  but  let  me  say,  that  this  land  is 
not  always  blooming  in  honey;  for  this  summer  has 
been  a  poor  one  for  those  keeping  bees  as  well  as 
for  the  farmers;  for  it  commenced  to  rain  on  the 
14th  day  of  May,  and  there  were  only  seven  days 
from  that  time  until  the  11th  of  July  but  that  it 
rained.  But  so  much  rain  is  not  a  common  thing 
here,  as  it  is  general! dry  through  June  and  July. 

Pikeville,  Tenn.,  July  24, 1886.       E.  C.  Kepner. 
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NON-USE  OF  FOUNDATION. 


OU  say,  friend  Root,  that  you  do  not  quite 
"catch  on"  in  regard  to  there  being  no  dif- 
ference  whether  comb  or  extracted  is  raised, 
when  allowing  swarms  to  build  their  own 
combs  in  the  brood-nest;  but  you  begin  to 
suspect  that  bees  will  store  more  honoy  when  al- 
lowed to  indulge  in  their  passion  for  comb-build- 
ing. 

The  point  is  this:  If  more  honey  will  be  secured 
by  allowing  the  bees  to  build  combs  in  the  brood- 
chamber,  it  makes  no  difference  in  what  form  the 
honey  is  taken  in  the  super.  I  do  not  think  the 
first  sentence  of  my  little  item  on  page  563  is  very 
clear.  I  meant  to  say  that  I  had  worked  new 
swarms  for  extracted  honey,  and  that  T  considered 
the  advantage  gained  by  allowing  them  to  build 
their  bi'ood-combs  was  as  great  as  in  working  for 
comb  honey;  that  really  I  could  see  no  difference. 

I  do  think  that  bees  work  with  greater  zest  when 
building  comb.  This  zest  could  be  secured  by  al- 
lowing the  bees  to  build  combs  in  the  supers  in- 
stead of  the  brood-nest;  in  fact,  this  has  been  sug- 
gested by  some  of  my  coi'respondents.  This  course 
would  defeat  the  main  object  of  withholding 
combs  or  fdn.  from  the  brood-nest;  viz.,  that  of 
getting  the  honey  in  the  supers,  and  the  brood- 
chamber  full  of  brood.  I  know  Mr.  Jones  says  he 
is  convinced  that  combs  are  an  advantage  in  the 
raising  of  extracted  honey.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Jones,  and  I  think  he  will  agree  with  me  in  think- 
ing that  the  combs  should  be  in  a  super,  with  a 
queen-excluder  between  them  and  the  brood- 
nest,  and  the  latter  free  from  combs  or  fdn.,  ex- 
cept enough  for  starters. 

Some  of  those  who  have  been  trying  this  plan  of 
allowing  new  swarms  to  build  their  own  combs  in 
the  brood-chamber  have  been  troubled  by  getting 
too  much  drone-comb.  I  think  the  trouble  can  be 
traced  to  one  of  three  things;  viz.,  too  large  brood- 
chamber,  too  old  a  queen,  or  in  not  putting  on  the 
supers  at  the  time  of  hiving.  Have  the  brood- 
chamber  of  a  capacity  not  larger  than  five  or  six  L. 
fi-ames;  put  starters  of  fdn.  about  Vz  inch  wide  in 


the  frames  (they  can  be  put  in  with  a  Parker  fdn. 
fastener),  put  on  a  queen-excluding  honey-board, 
then  a  super,  either  for  comb  or  extracted  honey, 
and  have  the  frames  or  sections  in  the  super  filled 
with  fdn.;  or,  better  still,  combs.  I  take  the  case 
of  sections  from  the  old  hive  at  the  time  of  swarm- 
ing, and  put  it  on  the  new  hive,  and  in  20  minutes 
the  bees  are  back  at  work  again— working 
with  new  energy  too— in  the  very  sections  that 
they  so  eagerly  deserted  a  few  minutes  before. 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson. 
Rogersville,  Genesee  Co.,  Mich.,  July  26, 1886. 


INVERTING    VERSUS  ALTERNATING 
OP  HIVES. 

THE    EFFECT  OF  INVERTING  QUEEN-CELLS  AT  DIF- 
FERENT AGES. 

"Xp  RE  we  not  getting  somewhat  ovei'-enthusiastic 
9Jl^  on  inverting,  and  prematurely  claiming  for 
^^1^  it  what,  in  exceptional  cases,  appeared  very 
favorable;  but,  upon  appljaug"  it  practically, 
would  give  a  greater  number  of  failures? 
And  are  we  not  losing  sight  of  other  arrangements 
that  give  us  the  same  results  with  less  labor?  For 
instance,  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  inverting  a 
hive  or  its  combs  would  destroy  the  queen-cells, 
and  consequently  prevent  swarming.  As  I  have 
experimented  considerably  on  that  subject,  T  will 
give  the  result  of  ray  observation. 

About  15  yeai-s  ago  a  friend  purchased  nearly  all 
the  bees  in  thi?  county-,  something  over  100  colonies. 
These  I  transferred  for  him  into  movable- comb 
hives.  Some  of  these  colonies  had  queen -cells 
in  various  stages  of  development;  but  aS  the 
colonies  were  to  be  supplied  ere  long  with 
Italian  queens,  no  special  attention  was  paid 
to  their  position  in  the  new  hive;  and  as  most  of 
the  combs  fitted  best  into  the  frames  in  an  inverted 
position  many  were  so  placed  in  the  hive.  Upon 
examination,  shortly  after,  it  was  discovered  that 
some  of  the  queen  larvae  were  dead,  and  nearly 
dried  up  in  the  ctlls,  whilst  some  matured,  point  of 
cell  upward,  as  though  its  position  had  never  been 
changed.  This  gave  me  cause  for  investigation; 
and  since  that  time  I  have  conducted  numerous  ex- 
periments; and  since  the  subject  of  inversion  has 
been  agitated,  these  experiments  have  been  quite 
extensive,  and  I  have  arrived  at  the  following  con- 
clusion : 

During  the  entire  sixteen  days  required  to  ma- 
ture a  queen  from  the  time  the  egg  is  laid,  there  is 
but  a  single  day  when  the  queen-larvae  of  some  of 
the  cells  may  be  destroyed  by  inverting  them.  The 
egg  remains  unchanged  until  the  fourth  day,  when 
the  egg  hatches  and  the  larvae  feed  for  five  days. 
During  this  time  it  is  curled  up  in  the  cell,  some- 
what like  a  ring,  and  no  inverting  will  destroy  it 
during  that  time.  But  now  comes  the  critical  time. 
The  bees  begin  to  cap  the  cell,  the  larva  straight- 
ens up  lengthwise  of  the  cell  and  spins  her  cocoon, 
occupying  one  day.  If  the  queen-cell  was  built  in  a 
horizontal  position  as  they  frequentlj^  are,  no  in- 
version will  destroy  the  embryo  queen;  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  queen  cell  is  in  a  vertical  position, 
and  is  inverted  during  the  day  that  she  assumes  a 
straightened-out  shape,  and  spinning  her  cocoon, 
and  is  left  in  this  inverted  position  for  13  hourf^  the 
embryo  queen  dies;  but  after  a  queen  has  spun  her 
cocoon  the  cell  maj'  be  placed  in  any  position  with- 
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out  injurj'— a  fact  made  known  to  the  fraternity 
Avhen  friend  Root  taught  us  the  use  of  the  lamp- 
nursery.  If  a  queeia-eell  is  inverted  before  this  time, 
the  queen  seems  to  remain  in  the  base  of  the  ver- 
tical cell,  she  herself  retaining- a  horizontal  position, 
and  hatches  as  a  stunted,  dwarfed  specimen. 

Now,  what  etfect,  practically,  has  the  occasional 
destruction  of  an  embryo  queen  as  a  preventive 
of  swarming-?  The  natural  swarm  issues  on  the 
A^ery  day,  weather  permitting-,  that  inverting  of  a 
vertical  cell  would  destroy  its  inmate;  and  should 
this  inverting-  perchance  be  done  at  the  right  hour, 
the  swarming  fever  has  so  far  taken  possession  of 
the  bees  that  usually  the  swarm  issues,  notwith- 
standing the  injured  embryo  queen;  and,  further, 
there  are  usuallj^  several  queen-cells  of  varying- 
ages;  and  if  inverting- is  pi'acticed  before  the  time 
indicated,  a  dwarfed  queen  for  the  future  mother 
of  the  colony  is  the  result— an  injurj'  rather  than  a 
benefit;  and  this  injurj'  may  result  to  us,  if  we  in- 
vert for  any  other  purpose,  without  knowing-  the 
condition  of  each  comb  inverted. 

The  advice  of  Ernest,  on  pag-e  551,  is  indeed  timely. 
Some  combs  may  be  all  kinked  and  doubled  up  by 
invei'ting-,  and  I  quite  ag-ree  with  him  on  the  un- 
sig-htly  appearance  of  combs  whose  lower  edges  are 
imperfectly  built  out,  occupying-  space  that  should 
be  solid  with  brood;  and  to  fill  this  seems  about 
the  main  (and  I  might  say  the  only  practical)  cause 
for  inverting.  Yet  this  and  many  other  profitable 
manipulations  can  be  accomplished  without  invert- 
ing, and  that  is,  alternating.  A  hive  constructed  so 
that  its  brood-chamber  may  be  horizontally  divided 
—that  is,  one  half  placed  on  top  of  the  lower  half, 
and  arranged  to  interchange,  furnishes  all  the  de- 
sired advantages.  If  the  lower  edges  of  the  combs 
are  not  built  solid  to  the  bottom-bar,  simply  place 
the  lower  half  on  top  of  the  upper  half  (alternate). 
The  lower  edges  are  now  near  the  middle,  and  are 
soon  built  solid,  and  filled  with  brood,  not  hones', 
as  is  usually  the  case  when  inverted. 

I  would  not  advise  discarding  our  present  hives 
at  once,  by  any  means;  but  this  is  a  progressive  age, 
and  we  will  sooner  or  later  adopt  more  or  less  of 
the  alternating  principle,  as  hundreds  have  already 
done  in  their  surplus-honey  arrangements.  It  re- 
duces the  time  required  to  manipulate  such  a  hive 
about  one-half.  We  simply  have  to  alternate  occa- 
sionally to  equalize  the  brood  ;  make  artificial 
swarms  by  removing-  one  case  with  bees,  brood  and 
all.  When  honey  -  cases  are  added  we  alternate, 
bringing  the  center  of  the  brood-nest  directly  un- 
der the  sections;  and  any  honey  that  may  be  in  the 
brood-chamber  is  thus  brought  down  below  the 
main  portion  of  the  brood  from  where  the  bees  re- 
move it;  and  as  the  top  of  the  brood-chamber  is 
filled  with  brood  it  is  deposited  in  the  sections. 

Right  here  is  an  important  point  over  inverting: 
If  a  comb  is  inverted,  its  empty  edge  is  uppermost, 
and  the  honey  removed  from  below  is  stored  to 
some  extent  in  this  empty  comb,  instead  of  in  the 
sections;  and  the  empty  combs,  thus  inverted,  Avith 
the  additional  space  between  brood-comb  and  sec- 
tion case,  furnishes  no  special  inducement  to  enter 
the  surplus-chamber;  whilst  by  the  alternating- 
plan,  the  solid  brood  is  brought  up  close  to  the  sec- 
tions. 

Seventeen  years  ago  I  constructed  and  used  quite 
a  number  of  these  hives.  The  ends  of  the  frames 
were  close  fitting  to  each  other,  standing  on  metal 
strips,  all  held  in  place  bj' a  wedge;  >)ut  in  later 


years  I  have  used  them  with  closed,  as  well  as  with 
separated  suspended  frames,  and  am  so  using  them 
to-da3';  and  after  carefully  conducted  experiments 
with  both  styles  of  frames,  I  greatly  prefer  the  sus- 
pended frames,  nn  account  of  the  lateral  adjust- 
ment; and  although  both  styles  can  be  inverted 
with  their  cases,  and  I  have  so  used  them  by  waj-  of 
experiment,  T  can  not  find  any  additional  merits 
from  inverting,  as  alternating  accomplishes  all  that 
is  practically  valuable  in  inverting. 
Coburg,  Iowa.  E.  Kretchmer. 


DR.  BEAL'S   WILD    GARDEN    AT  THE 
MICH.  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

AL,SO  SOMETHING  ABOUT    THE    HONEY-PLANTS  BE- 
ING TESTED  THERE. 

"Hp  MONG  the  many  excellent  things  accomplish- 
ed  by  Dr.  Beal  at  this  College  is  the"  Wild 
Garden,"  so  called,  not  because  things  are 
allowed  to  run  wild  in  it,  but  because  the 
natural  herbs  and  shrubs  are  there  arranged 
in  wards  so  as  to  show  the  natiu'al  oi'dei-s.  This  is 
in  a  x'avine;  and  in  the  dark  shades  along  the  rockj- 
bank  are  seen  the  graceful  ferns,  while  in  the  ponds 
are  the  vai'ious  aquatic  plants,  manj'  of  which,  as 
the  pond-lilies  and  the  American  and  Egyptian  lo- 
tuses, are  most  beautiful.  Now,  friend  Root,  how  T 
should  like  to  have  you  with  me  as  I  take  my  dailj' 
sti'oll  through  this,  one  of  the  most  lovelj'  places  at 
this  College!  Oh!  but  wouldn't  you  enjoy  it?  Of 
late  1  have  been  especially  intere  ted  in  some  of  the 
honey-plants.  Two  of  the  mints  at-e  crowded  with 
bees  from  dawn  till  nightfall,  and  by  their  superior 
excellence  may  well  make  catnip  and  motherwort 
hide  their  respective  heads.  I  doubt  if  even  the 
horsemint  of  Texas  would  more  than  rival  these 
plants.  They  both  belong  to  the  same  genus  as 
does  catnip.  One  is  Nepeta  musfiiyii,  and  the  other 
Nepeta  nuda.  Another  plant,  Eryngium  planum,  is 
a  marvel.  For  weeks  it  has  been  thronged  with 
bees.  It  looks  some  like  the  Chapman  plant,  of 
which  I  have  written  you;  that  is,  the  flowers  are 
in  balls;  but,  unlike  the  Chapman  plant,  are  not 
very  showy.  To  look  at  this  plant  casually  we 
would  think  it  a  composite  or  relative  of  the  teasel, 
though  in  fact  it  is  related  to  neither  one,  but  be- 
longs to  the  parsley  family,  Avhich  fact  would  never 
be  suspected  without  close  study.  I  shall  gather 
seeds,  and  expect  to  rival,  though  not  in  beauty,  the 
Chapman  plant.  The  two  will  look  well  upon  one 
bed  together.  Eryngium  yucca' folium,  butter-snake 
root,  an  American  plant  of  the  same  genus,  is  also 
an  excellent  honey-plant,  or  is  so  reputed. 

A  little  way  from  this  is  the  teasel.  This  looks 
much  like  the  Chapman  plant,  though  it  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent family.  The  bees  are  wild  about  it.  Did  you 
ever  notice  the  connate-opposite  leaves,  which  form 
a  cup  about  the  stem,  and  hold  sometimes  half  a 
pint  of  water?  We  have  had  no  rain  here  for  weeks, 
and  yetthesecups  from  Nature's  own  hand  are  full 
of  water,  and  the  water  is  full  of  decaying  insects 
which  have  been  entrapped,  and  are  now  fertilizing 
the  plants.  Gray  says  these  cups  are  often  full  of 
rain  water;  but  it  can  not  be  rain  water.  The  water 
must  have  come  from  the  plant,  or  they  would  have 
dried  up  long  ago. 

Another  plant,  the  white  verbena,  is  a  great  favor- 
ite with  the  bees.  This  is  Verhena  verticifoJia,  and  is 
much  better,  I  think,  than  the  common  place  IV  j- 
riiin  vrrlirna  linxtata.   The  various  sunflowers  are 
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also  fairly  alive  with  the  bees.  The  bees  work  on 
these,  both  tor  pollen  and  honey.  I  have  often  seen 
bees  loaded  with  pollen,  sipping:  the  nectar.  Poor 
fellows!  how  tired  they  must  get  to  thus  go  doubly 
loaded:  I  have  seen  the  poor  bees  drop  to  the 
earth,  and  rest  for  quite  a  time,  then  rise  and  slow- 
ly make  for  their  hives.  T  have  often  seen  them 
also  gather  pollen  from  two  species  of  these  sun- 
flowers during  the  same  trip.  Is  not  the  old  notion, 
that  bees  visit  only  one  species  of  flowers  during  a 
single  trip  to  the  fields,  due  rather  to  the  fact  that 
flowers  "  ol' a  feather  flock  together,"  than  to  any 
special  option  of  the  bees? 

T  should  like  to  discuss  many  others  of  these  in- 
teresting plants,  but  will  wait.  In  the  meantime  I 
give  you,  my  good  friend,  a  most  hearty  invitation 
to  come  and  see  that  the  half  is  not  yet  told. 

A.  J.  Cook. 

Agricultural  College,  Mich.,  July  23, 1886. 

Many  thauks,  friend  Cook,  for  your  kind 
invitation,  and  I  may  accept  it  pretty  soon. 
We  missed  you  sadly  at  our  recent  meeting 
at  friend  Chapman  s,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned elsewhere.  Now  please  have  your 
pupils  tie  a  little  paper  bag  over  those  heads 
of  teasel  and  balls  of  bloom  on  other  plants, 
keeping  the  bees  away  for  24  or  48  hours, 
and  then  see  what  you  find.  Where  bees 
are  allowed  to  work"^  on  the  flowers  from 
morning  till  night,  we  have  no  opportunity 
of  getting  any  knowledge  at  all  of  the  quan- 
tity of  honey  the  flowers  secrete.  What  you 
say  about  the  teasel  is  new  to  me.  I  con- 
fess I  did  not  know"  that  it  secretes  w^ater  in 
the  way  you  mention,  although  we  have 
plenty  of  wild  teasels  growing  round  all 
about  us.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  bees 
rather  prefer  to  work  on  one  kind  of  blos- 
soms, for  I  have  often  noticed  them  in  the 
clover-field  where  red  and  white  clover  v.^ere 
about  equally  divided.  Some  of  the  bees 
visited  the  red-clover  heads  exclusively,  and 
others  just  as  exclusively  the  white-clover 
heads,  and  I  never  saw  a  bee  go  from  white 
to  red  clover,  or  vice  versa,  that  I  know  of. 


HONEY  AS  FOOD  AND  DRINK. 


HONEY  GINGER-SNAPS. 


HE  following  recipe  my  wife  has  used  for 
hj'   years  with  good  results:  One  cup  of  brown 
/    sugar,  one  cup  of  extracted  honey,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  ground  ginger,  a  cup  of  melted 
butter  or  meat  fryings,  a  teaspoon  ful  of 
saleratus  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water,  and  as 
much  wheat  flour  as  can  possibly  be  stirred  in  (but 
not  kneaded).   Pinch  off  pieces  about  the  size  of  a 
large  marble,  and  roll  between  the  hands.  Leave 
spaces  between  them  in  the  pan  to  allow  for  spread- 
ing.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  till  of  a  nice  brown, 
and  leave  in  the  pan  till  they  are  "  snappy."  In 
cold  weather  the  mateiials  should  be  warmed  be- 
fore stirring  in  the  flour.   They  are  perhaps  a  little 
tougher  than  if  made  of  molasses,  but  good  "  all  the 
same."   They  will  "  keep,"  if  you  keep  them  oft"  the 
table  and  out  of  reach  of  the  children. 

A  CHEAP  HARVEST  DRINK  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS. 

When  I  was  a  boy  my  mother  used  to  make  a 
drink  for  us  to  carrj' into  the  haj' and  harvest  field 
that  we  called  "  ginger  beer."  It  was  made  of  water 
with  sufficient   molasses,  vinegar,  and  ginger  to 


make  it  taste  agreeable.  Since  I  have  been  keeping 
bees  I  furnish  my  men  with  a  similar  drink  for  hot 
weather. 

RECIPE. 

One  teacupful  of  extracted  honey,  one  teacupful 
of  vinegar  (made  also  from  honey),  a  teaspoonful 
of  ground  ginger  and  half  a  gallon  of  water.  It  can 
be  used  immediatelj-,  or  will  be  good  all  daj\  f 
have  never  had  a  man  or  boy  who  did  not  pi-efet- 
this  to  water.  The  condiments  can  be  Varied  td 
suit  the  taste.  The  ginger  is  a  good  tohic,  and  the 
stomach  is  not  so  likelj'  to  get  "  sick  "  as  when  wtl- 
ter  alone  is  drank.  They  are  not  so  liable  to  over- 
load the  stomach.  Who'll  taken  into  the  field  fof 
half  a  day,  water  gets  warm  and  sickish~not  so  this 
di'ink.   It  is  good  all  daj'.  Eugene  Secor. 

Forest  City,  Iowa,  July  20, 1886. 


CARBOLIC  ACID  FOR  QUIETING  BEES; 
HYBRIDS,  ETC. 


DOES  THROWING  DIKT  BFUNG  DOWN    S^'ARMS  ? 


fOU  ask  if  my  bees  are  lij'brids.  I  think  thej' 
are.  I  send  off  and  get  new  queens  everj" 
year  or  two;  but  the  first  thing  I  know  thej- 
are  all  hybrids  again.  They  seem  prone  to 
run  to  hybrids  as  sparks  to  fly  upward. 
If  carbolic  acid  used  in  smokers  makes  othei' 
bees  as  cross  as  a  rag  wet  with  it  did  mine,  I  do 
not  envy  anybody  all  the  fun  they  will  have  using 
it.  I  used  it  on  one  of  my  best  Italians,  and  they 
stung  me  so  that  T  could  not  shut  my  fingers 
enough  to  feed  myself  for  a  day  or  two.  I  don't 
want  anj'  more  carbolic  acid  in  mine. 

Ernest  asks  one  of  the  juveniles  if  he  really  be- 
lieves that  throwing  dirt  among  a  swarm  causes  it 
to  alight.  Of  course,  it  dees.  Our  work-hands 
used  to  bring  them  down  every  time  if  they  were 
crossing  a  field  where  there  was  pleutj'  of  loose 
dirt.  That  was  before  I  began  clipping  the  queen's 
wings,  when  swarms  ran  away  eveiy  day  in 
swarming  time.  Neither  tin  pans  nor  drums,  din- 
ner-bells, nor  yelling  helps  a  mite;  but  hitting  them 
with  dirt  or  water  does. 

AVHAT  MADE   THAT  TOE  NAIL  COME  OFF  ? 

Now  for  that  toe-nail  of  yours.  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  attend  to  it  for  some  time,  but  have  been 
just  too  busy  for  any  thing.  Friend  Root,  you  did 
stuh  that  toe  —  Mrs.  Root  was  right,  as  she  alwaj'S 
is.  Of  course,  I  know  you  are  honest  in  thinking  that 
it  came  off  for  a  little  extra  filing,  but  it  did  not. 
You  stubbed  that  toe  on  Ruber's  cradle  as  you 
jumped  out  of  bed  some  morning  in  a  great  hurry, 
or  else  you  kicked  it  against  the  foot-board,  or  the 
Jersey  cow  stepped  on  it,  or  the  wheel  of  the  mar- 
ket-wagon passed  over  it  while  you  were  loading 
in  lettuce,  or  j  our  horse  trod  on  it,  or  you  let  one 
of  those  fifty-cent  hammers  (the  best  in  the  mar- 
ket) fall  on  it,  or  else,  or  else,  or  else.  Why,  there 
are  fifty  ways  that  a  man  with  his  head  in  the 
clouds  might  stub  his  toe  and  never  know  it,  and 
you  are  just  as  sure  to  have  hit  upon  one  of  those 
ways  as  that  your  name  is  A.  I.  Root. 

Vermont,  111.  Mahala  B.  Chaddock. 

Xow,  Mrs.  Chaddock,  I  do  not  like  to  con- 
tradict, but  I  tell  you  that  none  of  the 
things  you  mention  have  ever  happened  to 
that  toe  of  mine.  My  mother  says  I  was  re- 
markably cautious,  even  when  I  was  a  baby, 
and  I  have  not  got  over  it  even  yet.    1  do 
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not  like  to  be  hurt,  and  so  1  keep  my  toes 
out  of  the  way.  It  was  just  as  I  told  you — 
invisible  forces  met  together  as  the  trustees 
of  a  township  do  when  they  Avant  to  decide 
about  building  a  bridge.  They  looked  that 
toe-nail  over  critically,  examining  the  place 
where  I  had  gouged  into  it  with  the  hie,  and 
finally  decided  it  should  be  replaced  by  a 
new  one— not  a  new  bridge,  but  a  new^  toe- 
nail, and  it  was  just  as  I  told  you.  During 
all  the  consultation,  including  the  decision, 
1  was  not  consulted  at  all,  and  yet  it  is  yny 
toe-nail.  1  am  well  satisfied,  for  the  new 
one  does  not  bother  a  bit,  but  behaves  it- 
self just  exactly  as  a  well-bred  toe-nail 
ought  to  do. 


NUCLEUS  COLONIES. 

HOW  TO  BUILD  THEM  UP  FOR  WINTER. 

T  is  probable  that  some  who  buy  nucleus  colo- 
nies do  not  know  how  to  build  them  up  to  the 
best  advantage;  and  a  little  help  for  them 
would  not  be  out  of  place.  Where  fall  pastur- 
age is  plentiful  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter; 
but  where  there  is  none,  feeding  must  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  get  them  in  go  d  sliape  for  winter. 
When  such  colonies  are  received  fiom  the  express 
office  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  them  out  of  xUa 
shipping-box  and  into  your  hive. 

The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  sprinkle  from  one- 
half  to  a  pint  of  thin  sugar  syrnp  througli  the  wii-e 
cloth,  on  the  bees;  and  while  they  ar.;  filling  them- 
selves with  it,  carefully  remove  tli(^  wire  cloth  and 
the  sticks  that  hold  the  frames  in  place.  Have  your 
hive  placed  where  it  is  to  stand  permanently,  and 
then  carefully  lift  each  frame  and  set  it  in  your 
hive,  placing  them  to  one  side  of  the  liive,  with  a 
division-board  next  to  them  to  keep  them  warm, 
and  from  running  all  over  the  hive.  The  bees  are 
now  in  your  hive,  and  to  make  them  boom  is  next 
in  order.. 

It  would  he  best  and  cheapest  io  have  on  liand  at 
least  three  frames  filled  with  foundation,  though 
empty  frames  will  do;  but  it  will  take  Ttiore  time 
and  more  sugar.  The  next  thing  in  order.,  is  the 
feed;  and  probably  the  best  thing  would  be  a  syrup 
made  after  the  plan  given  by  f i-iend  Doolittie  on 
page  763,  Nov.  15,  1884.  This  syrup  does  not  candy 
in  the  combs;  at  least,  not  as  much  as  honey.  I 
give  the  plan  for  making  it,  in  his  own  words,  so  it 
surely  will  be  right: 

"  Fifteen  pounds  of  water  was  put  into  a  large 
tin  dish,  and  brought  to  a  boil ;  then  30  lbs.  of  sugar 
was  poured  in  and  stirred  for  a  moment  till  partial- 
ly dissolved,  when  it  was  left  over  the  fire  till  it 
boiled.  Upon  taking  from  the  fire,  5  lbs.  of  honey 
Avas  poured  in,  and  the  whole  stirred  enough  to 
mix  thoi'oughly." 

Commence  by  feeding  about  one  pint  of  this  syr- 
up every  night,  using  any  kind  of  feeder  that  you 
may  prefer.  After  feeding  four  Or  five  nights, 
spread  the  combs  in  the  hive  and  place  one  of  your 
empty  frames,  or  one  filled  with  foundation;  and 
Avhen  this  frame  is  well  along  toward  completion, 
put  in  the  second  and  then  the  third,  putting  in 
frames  only  as  fast  as  the  combs  are  built,  or  the 
foundation  drawn  out.  If  you  had  a  three-f  i  ame 
colony  to  begin  with,  probably  these  three  extra 
frames  would  be  enough;  but  four  or  five  would  be 
better.  If  you  use  foundation,  t  he  combs,  of  course. 


will  be  straight;  but  if  you  do  not.  you  must  watch 
and  sec  that  the  bees  are  buildii;g  them  so;  and  if 
they  are  not  you  must  help  them. 

When  they  have  three  or  four  frames  well  filled 
with  brood  you  can  begin  to  feed  heavier,  so  that 
they  will  have  at  least  20  lbs.  of  the  syrup  stored 
and  sealed  by  the  first  of  October  for  winter  use. 
If  they  are  in  a  chaff  hive,  with  g</Od  chaft'  cushions 
over  them,  they  are  read}-  for  winter;  and  if  they 
are  not,  you  must  fix  them  up  in  some  way  so  they 
will  keep  warm  and  dry. 

Some  may  ask  whether  it  would  not  be  cheaper 
and  less  trouble  to  wait  until  spring,  and  buy  bees 
then.  It  might  be  that  it  would,  but  1  think  that  the 
experience  a  beginner  would  gain  by  building  up 
nucleus  colonies  in  the  fall  would  well  repay  them 
for  their  time  and  trouble;  and  if  they  are  careful 
they  would  have  good  strong  colonies  to  begin  with 
in  the  spring. 

Remember,  you  must  feed  only  at  night,  and  be 
up  early  in  the  morning  and  remove  the  feedei's,  for 
your  neighbors  may  have  bees  that  would  like  the 
fun  of  robbing  your  bees.  F.  W.  Moats. 

The  Bend,  Defiance  Co.,  O  ,  July,  1886. 


WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE  WITH  UNFIN- 
ISHED SECTIONS? 


CONTRACTINfi,  ]{EVERSTNG,  ETC. 

fi^  LEANINGS  is  at  hand;  thanks  to  Jas.  Heddon 
If  for  his  two  last  articles.  Now  will  he  tell  us 
Ir^^  what  he  does  with  unfinished  sections?  I  al- 
ways  used  wood  separators  till  using  his  7-to- 
foot  sections  and  no  separators.  This  year, 
for  the  first  time  I  have  got  along  without  separa- 
tors in  some  cases  and  get  fair  sections;  but  in  put- 
ting back  those  part  full  they  will  be  bulged  badly. 
If  a  part  of  a  section  is  capped  half  way,  the  rest 
will  be  built  beyond  the  part  capped. 

CONTRACTING,  AND  RESULTS. 

All  hail  to  bee-men  like  Doolittie  who  care  enough 
for  those  new  in  the  business  to  give  their  experi- 
ence. Will  a  contracted  brood-chamber  work  in  all 
localities?  I  contracted  to  six  and  eight  frames— 
0V2Xl4i'2,  when  I  put  on  sections,  and,  in  60  colonies, 
I  had  500  sections  that  were  spoiled  with  pollen.  The 
sections  I  used  were  1 '^s  and  Hi,  with  and  without 
separators,  and  I  saw  no  difference  in  the  amount 
of  pollen. 

Heddon' s  reversible  frame  is  the  best,  T  think. 
Will  not  reversing  frames  cause  bees  to  store  pol- 
len in  sections?  What  do  you  think  of  a  bee  keeper 
who  sells  his  honey  just  as  he  takes  it  from  the  hive, 
in  wide  frames,  and  lets  the  grocer  tear  out  the 
sections  and  bruise  moi-e  than  hMlf?  He  takes 
Gleanings  too.  I  sold  scraped  sections  at  cts. 
in  the  same  town  in  which  he  sold  his  at  10  cts. 

I  look  for  the  open-side  sections  to  replace  all 
others. 

The  season  opened  nicely.  Swarming  began  early, 
and  kept  u  p  all  through  clover  bloom .  I  lost  a  good 
many  queens  by  swarms  going  into  other  hives.  T 
.clip  all  queens.  I  have  no  trees  for  them  to  alight 
on.   I  tried 

heddon's  plan 
of  swarming,  and  did  find  chilled  larvfc  in  t  he  old 
colony.    It  leaves  the  old    one  very  light  before 
moving  to  a  new  stand,  in  some  cases. 

5;?.  7n— J.  C.  Stkwart. 
Hoi)kins,  Mo.,  July  21,  188G. 
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WHAT  TO  DO,  AND  HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY  WHILE  DOING  IT, 


Continued  from  Juhj  15, 
CHAPTER  XXI. 
The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof. 


-Psalm  24: 1. 


Many  kind  comments  have  come  in  regard 
to  the  former  chapters  of  this  my  book  on 
gardening ;  and  one  or  two  have  complained 
that  I  liave  not  given  sufficiently  the  dark 
side  of  the  matter.  AVelL  although  I  have 
touched  upon  it  all  along,  perhaps  I  have 
not  given  it  enough  in  detail ;  and  the  past 
few  weeks  liave  given  me  an  opportunity  of 
writing  a  good  chapter  on  the  dark  side. 
Up  to  July  1st  we  had  hardly  enough  of  amj 
thing  in  the  way  of  garden-stutf.  But  after 
that,  first  lettuce  began  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
drug  on  the  market.  AV^e  wrote  to  the  city 
markets,  but  we  were  told  that  it  could  not 
be  used  at  all.  Then  green  peas  began  to  be 
produced  in  larger  quantities  than  we  could 
make  use  of.  A  trial  shipment  of  ten  bush- 
els was  sent  to  Cleveland.  They  brought  70 
cts.  a  bushel,  and  it  cost  25  cts.  a  bushel  to 
pick  them  and  put  them  on  the  cars.  After 
paying  freight,  but  little  was  left.  For  a 
time  we  thought  beets  were  always  a  great 
staple,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  such  thing 
as  getting  enough.  N'ow  we  have,  however, 
perhaps  50  bushels,  and  no  one  wants  them  ; 
that  is,  we  have  not  yet  found  a  market  for 
them.  None  seem  to  be  spoiling,  however, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  people  will 
want  them  again  after  a  little  while. 

The  most  discouraging  article,  however, 
has  been  early  cabbages.  As  no  such  thing 
has  ever  been  raised  in  Medina  County,  I, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  some  of  my  helpers, 
planted  largely.  I  expected  to  compete  with 
tlie  Southern  trade.  Well,  my  cabbages 
have  done  finely.  I  think  that  fully  90  per 
cent  of  the  plants  have  made  beautiful  hard 
heads.  ^Ve  started  them  first  on  the  wagon 
at  8  cts.  per  lb.;  S2.o0  per  100  lbs.,  or  :?40.00 
per  ton  ;  and,  by  the  way,  I  wish  to  say  right 
here  that  it  seems  to  me  the  only  just  and 
fair  way  of  selling  such  stuft  is  to  sell  it  by 
weight.  AV^e  now  sell  cucumbers  by  weight, 
tomatoes  by  weight,  cabbages  by  weight, 
and  I  begin  to  think  the  proper  way  would 
be  to  sell  celery,  bunch  onions,  and  bunch 
beets,  at  so  much  a  pound. 


Some  heads  bursted  open,  or  snapped  with  a 
report,  while  we  held  them  in  our  hands. 
Others  began  to  show  symptoms  of  decay. 
Two  of  our  best  salesmen  started  for  a  large 
town  20  miles  distant,  with  a  two-horse  load 
of  cabbages.  They  did  not  sell  enough  to 
pay  for  their  own  time  and  the  team.  Final- 
ly we  sent  some  to  Cleveland  on  commission. 
They  reported  tliat  the  city  was  full  of  cab- 
bages, and  that  they  could  hardly  dispose  of 
them  at  any  price ;  and  finally  they  were 
sold  for  just  enough  to  pay  freight  and  com- 
mission. At  the  same  time  that  cabbages 
were  getting  to  be  so  plentiful  in  our  town 
they  could  hardly  be  given  away,  potatoes 
dropped  rapidly  from  a  dollar  to  75  cts. ; 
then  60  cts. ;  then  50  cts.  ;  and  a  day  or  tw^o 
ago  I  bought  a  load  of  them  for  85  cts.  per 
bushel.  We  can  never  raise  potatoes  on  our 
grounds  for  85  cts.  per  bushel;  that  is,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  can.  Apples 
have  hardly  brought  50  cts.  a  bushel  at  any 
time  in  our  market :  and  yesterday  I  bought 
a  load  of  nice  picked  apples  for  only  10  cts.  a 
bushel,  the  owner  saying  he  would  rather 
sell  them  at  that  price  than  carry  them  home 
again.  The  total  receipts  of  our  market- 
wagon,  many  days,  would  not  pay  for  the 
help  on  the  wagon  and  on  our  ten  acres,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  cost  of  tools  and  ma- 
nure. To  add  to  the  difficulty,  others  are 
bringing  in  produce  without  finding  sale. 
A  man  wanted  to  sell  us  some  "  Jersey 
AVakefield*'  cabbages.  I  asked  him  how  he 
came  to  have  them  so  early.  He  said  that 
he  raised  them  from  plants  he  bought  of  us, 
()/  cour^^e.  When  urged  to  have  us  take  them 
oft"  his  hands  at  some  price,  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  been  to  the  neighboring  towns,  and 
he  said  he  had  supplied  them  with  cabbages 
in  every  village  and  town  within  ten  or  fif- 
teen miles  of  where  he  lived.  AV'hat  is  to  be 
done  V  I  thought  of  reducing  the  wages  of 
my  helpers;  but  as  I  considered  them  one 
by  one,  I  felt  as  though  I  hadn't  the  heart  to 
ask  them  to  work  for  less  wages  than  they 
were  already  receiving.   Our  poor  and  inef- 


AV^ell,  when  the  cabbages  didn't  bring  8^  ficient  help  has  all  been  weeded  out.  A\^e 


cts.  per  lb.  readily,  we  reduced  the  price  to  2 
cts.  per  lb. ;  §1.75  cts.  per  100  lbs.,  or  S30.00 
per  ton.  This  gave  them  another  start ;  but 
for  all  that,  I  found  we  were  not  selling  one- 
fourth  as  many  as  were  getting  mature, 


have  none  but  good  men  and  good  boys; 
that  is,  in  their  respective  lines.  The  trou- 
ble is,  that  peace  and  plenty  reign  through- 
out our  land,  and  everybody  has  an  abun- 
dance of  every  thing  without  buying  very 
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much.  Is  it  ;i  trouble?  Why,  I  think  not. 
A  ({fOii;.;li'u  ur  n  11}oJ,ol-  sonii'thiii;-^  ot  tliat 
sort,  might  luive  enabled  me  to  ^et  better 
prices  for  many  of  my  products  ;  but  surely 
no  sane  man  would  wish  for  sucli  calamities 
to  come  on  himself  and  his  neighbors.  Well, 
what  did  A.  I.  Root  do  in  such  a  state  of  af- 
fairs? I  studied  the  matter  over  carefully, 
and  told  my  hands  just  how  we  were  situat- 
ed. To  some  of  them  who,  I  felt,  sympa- 
thized with  me,  and  with  whom  I  felt  it 
would  be  wise  to  state  it  so,  I  spoke  some- 
thing as  follows :  "  Friends,  we  shall  have 
to  make  it  a  subject  of  prayer.  Let  us  ask 
God  to  give  us  wisdom,  and  tell  us  what  to 
do  in  this  crisis."  Before  asking  God's  help 
we  want  to  be  sure  that  the  business  we  are 
engaged  in  is  one  that  is  pleasing  in  his 
sight.  In  my  own  case  I  prayed  that  God 
might  help  us  to  dispose  of  our  produce,  not 
solely  because  of  the  money  we  wish  to 
make,  but  because  I  felt  my  undertaking  in 
writing  this  book  was  a  right  and  proper 
one,  and  that  the  few  dollars  that  I  might 
make  in  market  gardening  were  a  very,  very 
small  item  when  compared  with  the  matter 
of  setting  our  American  people  at  work  at 
their  own  homes  in  tilling  the  soil.  Now,  I 
have  had  so  many  answers  to  prayer,  espe- 
cially where  I  have  prayed  over  business 
matters,  that  I  presume  I  ought  to  have  had 
faith  that  God  would  help  us  in  this  emer- 
gency as  well  as  in  all  the  others  scattered 
along  through  the  years  I  have  been  trust- 
ing him  and  going  to  him  for  aid  and  guid- 
ance. The  only  doubt  that  troubled  me  was 
as  to  whether  my  undertaking  was  really 
right  or  not.  There  are  some  features  of 
the  business  that  seem  a  little  questionable. 
For  instance,  I  had  cut  off  the  trade  of  the 
grocers  of  our  town  not  a  little.  Then, 
again,  I  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  harmed  the 
very  class  I  wished  to  help ;  that  is,  the 
farmers  round  about  us  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  selling  produce  in  our  town. 
We  have  been  raising  so  much  of  certain 
vegetables  that  it  left  them  no  chance  to  sell 
any  at  all.  1  prayed  over  this,  and  prayed 
for  them  as  well  as  for  ourselves  and  our 
plans. 

At  the  convention  in  Detroit,  quite  an  ani- 
mated discussion  came  up  at  one  time  be- 
cause our  bee-journals  showed  too  much  of 
the  bright  side  of  every  thing ;  and  a  good 
honest  friend  of  mine  from  Canada  declared 
that,  whenever  I  touched  on  the  subject  of 

blasted  hopes,"  I  always  wound  it  up  with 
something  bright  and  cheerful ;  that  is,  my 
black  cluuds  all  had  a  silver  lining.  I  have 


thought  of  this  a  good  many  times,  and  I  do 
not  kn<'w  but  that  I  shall  have  to  i>lead 
guilty,  at  least  in  this  way:  I  do  believe  tiiat 
God  intended  from  the  beginning  that  all  of 
our  black  clouds  sliould  have  a  silver  liuing, 
and  that,  through  great  tiial  and  tribula- 
tion, should  come  great  victories  and  happi- 
ness. 

When  T  fall  T  shall  arise;  when  I  sit  in  darkness, 
the  Lord  shall  be  a  iiglit  unto  nie.— Mic.vH  8. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  things 
changed  mfht  o^'as  soon  as  we  commenced 
praying.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  tliey 
went  on  just  as  before,  or  even  worse.  This 
was  no  new  experience  with  me.  I  knew 
already,  or  at  least  I  certainly  ought  to 
know,  that,  if  our  undertaking  were  a  right 
and  proper  one,  and  that,  if  our  prayers 
were  in  a  line  with  the  text,  "Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  an  answer 
would  certainly  come.  One  of  the  obvious 
ways  to  dispose  of  produce  is  to  advertise ; 
but  I  could  not  advertise  cabbages  to  the 
friends  who  read  G  leanings.  The  expense 
of  transportation  would  be,  to  at  least  most 
of  you,  more  than  they  are  worth.  The  only 
avenue  open  was  our  county  papers,  and  so 
in  went  an  advertisement  something  like 
this: 

JEHSEY-WAKEFIELD  CABBAGES. 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  these  excellent  cabbages 
now  ready  lor  delivery.  The  price  Avill  bo  3  cts.  per 
lb.;  .fl.75  per  100  lbs.,  or  .moo  per  ton. 

We  then  went  to  the  grocers  of  our  town, 
and  told  them  that  we  would  furnish  them 
fresh  cabbages,  cut  to  their  order  in  any 
quantity  they  wished,  at  the  ton  rate.  At 
first  they  did  not  seem  inclined  to  handle 
our  cabbages  at  all.  They  could  get  them 
from  Cleveland,  even  cheaper  than  we  could 
raise  them  ;  but  when  the  country  folks  be- 
gan  to  call  for  "  Root's  crisp  hard  cabbages," 
they  began  to  give  us  some  orders.  At  the 
same  time,  farmers  stopped  their  buggies  as 
they  were  going  past,  and  asked  for  a  cab:- 
bage  or  two.  They  soon  discovered  that  it 
was  indeed  a  fact,  that  our  cabbages,  fresh 
from  the  field,  were  a  good  deal  nicer  than 
any  thing  that  had  been  shipped  in  from  the 
large  cities,  and  a  good  healthy  trade  start- 
ed. I  was  so  anxious  to  have  the  crop 
saved,  that  I  gathered  a  great  number  of 
them  myself,  going  over  the  field,  and  se- 
lecting first  every  one  that  looked  as  if  it 
would  burst  very  soon.  Where  they  had  ac- 
tually snapped  open,  we  offered  them  at  a 
discount;  where  badly  broken,  at  half  the 
advertised  prices.  Now,  these  broken  ones 
are  as  good  as  any  for  immediate  use.  In 
fact,  they  are  usually  the  finest  and  most 
crisp  cabbages  in  the  field ;  and  many  peo- 
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pie  who  wish  to  economize  soon  took  advan- 
tage of  this,  and  we  began  to  see  dayliglit 
in  the  cabbage-trade.  At  the  present  writ- 
ing, very  few  have  been  lost.  Where  they 
are  badly  bursted,  and  liave  become  discol- 
ored by  the  sun  and  air,  we  give  them  to  the 
poultry. 

Within  five  or  six  miles  of  us  is  a  beauti- 
ful lake  which  has  lately  become  quite  a 
pleasure-resort.  Our  advertisement  called 
the  attention  of  the  hotel-keepers  at  the 
lake  to  our  business  ;  and  when  men  came 
to  our  gardens  and  began  to  make  offers  for 
the  stuff  just  as  it  .stood  in  the  field,  I  began 
to  feel  indeed  that  God  had  heard  our  prater. 

''How  much  will  you  take  for  that  lot  of 
celery,  just  as  it  stands  right  there  in  the 
dirt  ?"  said  a  customer  a  few  days  ago. 

I  told  him  that,  as  it  was  all  we  had  that 
was  really  fit  to  put  on  the  wagon,  I  could 
not  take  less  than  5  cents  a  stalk.  He  did 
not  take  it  at  that  figure,  but  thought  he 
could  give  4  cents.  Now,  none  but  those 
who  have  been  through  similar  trials,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  none  but  tliose  who  have 
been  praying  over  such  matters,  can  realize 
with  what  feelings  I  thanked  God  inwardly 
for  this  one  answer  to  our  prayers.  Instead 
of  having  to  draw  our  stuff  away  many 
miles,  and  then,  maybe,  bring  it  back  again, 
here  were  offers  for  it,  and  very  fair  ones, 
just  as  it  stood  in  the  ground.  The  same 
man  wanted  20  dozen  ears  of  sweet  corn  per 
day,  and  offered  to  go  to  the  field  and  take 
it  himself  if  I  would  let  him  have  it  at  8  cts. 


a  dozen.  While  I  write,  another  call  has 
been  made  for  sweet  corn,  and  three  men 
have  gone  over  our  whole  field.  Each  man 
takes  two  rows ;  and  as  they  pick  it  off  it  is 
all  tossed  into  the  row  where  the  central 
man  walks.  A  boy  follows  him  with  a  coup- 
le of  baskets,  gathers  it  up,  and  puts  it  in 
the  wagon;  and  as  soon  as  the  corn  was 
loaded  up  it  was  sold.  I  recognize  it  as  ah 
answer  to  our  prayers,  and  I  thank  God  fot 
having  sent  us  these  customers  ;  yet  bear  in 
mind,  dear  friends,  that  God  could  hot  con- 
sistently have  answered  this  prayef  unless 
we  had  first  done  our  part  by  having  nice 
corn,  nice  celery,  etc.* 

The  celery  was  banked  up  and  nicely 
bleached  clear  to  the  tops.  The  corn 
was  on  ground  that  was  carefully  prepared 
and  well  manured.  Those  who  had  a  taste 
of  it  wanted  more ;  and  so  it  must  be 
through  all  our  work.  There  is  no  excel- 
lence without  great  labor.  He  who  expects 
God  to  listen  to  his  prayers  must  be  consist^ 
ent,  and  do  his  part  tow^ard  making  it  con= 
sistent  for  God  to  answer  his  prayers.  I  do 
not  wish  to  have  you  understand  by  the 
above  that  we  are  now  making  money  by 
market  gardening.  Our  daily  receipts  pay 
for  all  our  help,  and  some  more.  But  about 
all  tliat  we  can  say  is,  that  here  and  there 
are  glimpses  of  siinshine,  and  pretty  fair  in- 
dications that  we  shall  ultimately  make  our 
work  a  success  financially.  The  following 
chapter  will  serve,  perhaps,  to  make  it  a  lit- 
tle plainer  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  done. 


CHAPTER  xxir. 

He  beoometh  poor  that  doaleth  with  a  slack  hand;  but  the  hand  of  Ihc  diligent  maketh  rich.— Prov,  10:4. 


No  doubt  some  of  the  friends  who  have 
read  thus  far  in  my  book  will  conclude  that 
I  am  trying  to  teach  some  things  which  I  do 
not  understand  very  well  myself.  Well, 
some  such  thoughts  as  these  were  in  my  own 
mind  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  I  therefore 
concluded  that,  before  going  any  further,  I 
would  invest  some  money  in  visiting  the 
most  successful  market-gardeners  of  the 
world.  As  our  good  friend  A.  N.  Cole,  whom 
I  have  mentioned  here  before  as  the  father 
of  the  "New  Agriculture;  or,  the  Waters 
Led  Captive,"  claims  to  have  some  of  the 
most  productive  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
I  concluded  to  pay  him  a  visit  also.  I  thought 
I  w^ould  visit  father  Cole  first,  and  then  go 


afterward  to  see  the  most  successful  market- 
gardeners,  that  I  might  be  able  to  judge  how 
much  he  has  accomplished  at  his  home  on 
the  hillside. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  26th  day  of  July  it 
was  my  fortune  to  look  upon  said  hillside. 


*A  postal  card  is  handed  me  while  I  am  reading- 
the  proof  of  this  page.   Jt  is  as  loliows: 

Wellington,  Ohio,  Aug  lO.  1886. 

Please  ship  us  four  barrels  best  catibage.  Those  you  sent 
were  tine;  let  this  shipment  be  as  good. 

Bowi.BY  &  Hall. 
A  few  more  such  orders,  and  our  whole  crop  of 
cabbages  will  be  under  control.  After  seeing  iheiu 
spoiling  on  our  hands,  can  you  understand  that  the 
above  postal  is  a  glimpse  of  sunshine— yes,  sunshine 
among  such  commonplace  things  as  a  field  of  cab- 
bages-the  sunshine  of  God's  love  to  his  children, 
and  to  all  who  look  to  him  in  their  troubles  and 
Avants? 
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By  the  way,  round  about  the  town  of  Wells- 
ville,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  T.,  there  are  a  great 
many  hillsides,  and  some  of  them  are  pretty 
long  liillsides,  as  well  as  pretty  steep.  Fa- 
ther Cole's  garden  is,  some  of  it,  located  on 
ground  so  steep  that  it  would  be  difiicult  for 
a  horse  to  work  it ;  accordingly  it  is  most- 
ly worked  by  hand.  One  of  the  first  things 
I  noticed  were  springs  at  the  base  of  the  hill 
— not  natural  springs,  but  artificial  springs. 
Water  was  running  from  four  of  them  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  and  the  four  together  made 
quite  a  little  rill  that  passes  along  by  the 
roadside.  He  informed  me  that,  during  the 
most  severe  droughts  of  the  present  season, 
some  water  was  all  the  time  coming  from 
these  artificial  springs.  He  has  just  been 
making  a  larger  reservoir  at  the  upper  edge 
of  his  five  acres,  and  pretty  well  near  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  This  reservoir  is  to 
catch  enough  rain  water  so  as  to  afford  a 
constant  supply  to  the  covered  trenches  be- 
low it  from  one  rainfall  to  another— or,  at 
least,  that  is  the  theory  ;  and  I  found  water 
standing  in  the  trench  while  I  was  there. 
Now,  it  occurred  to  me  tliat  this  water,  in- 
stead of  passing  along  near  the  surface, 
would  sink  down  into  the  gravelly  soil  and 
go  straight  into  the  hill^  without  watering 
the  plants  at  all.  Father  Cole  says,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  a  mistake.  There  is  very 
seldom  a  hillside  found  so  porous  that  the 
water  runs  straight  down  into  the  earth,  in- 
stead of  passing  slowly  near  the  surface,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  slope.  Although  there 
had  been  quite  a  hard  rain  only  a  few  days 
previous  to  my  visit,  no  gullies  and  no  ave- 
nues where  the  water  had  ever  run  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth  were  visible  anywhere 
over  his  covered  reservoirs. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  the  long 
pleasant  chats  we  had  during  the  24  hours  I 
remained.  Father  Cole  has  been  studying 
on  this  subject  more  or  less  since  the  time 
he  was  ten  years  old.  His  mind  was  first 
drawn  to  it  by  a  paragraph  in  Morse's  Phys- 
ical Geography,  under  the  head  of China." 
The  statement  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Chi- 
nese have  for  ages  excelled  in  agriculture. 
They  build  large  reservoirs  on  the  summits 
of  the  hills,  to  catch  rain  water,  and  this 
rain  water  is  allowed  to  pass  slowly  down- 
ward over  successive  terraces,  so  as  to  irri- 
gate the  vegetation  from  the  summit  of  the 
hill  to  the  valley  below.  Well,  during  these 
years  that  have  passed,  friend  Cole  has  been 
a  deep  and  diligent  student  of  nature.  Hero 
is  one  of  his  theories :  When  the  country 
was  new,  and  our   hills   and  mountains 


were  covered  with  forests,  the  surface  of 
the  ground  was  protected  by  a  carpet  of 
leaves.  When  the  rain  falls  on  these 
leaves  it  is  arrested  until  it  can  sink  slowly 
into  the  earth,  watering  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  because  these  leaves  hold  pretty  much 
if  not  quite  all  the  water  that  falls  on  level 
plats  on  the  summits  of  our  hills,  or  even  on 
high  ground.  The  water  from  these  rain- 
falls accumulates  in  the  shape  of  bogs,  mo- 
rasses, or  wet,  swampy  pieces  of  ground. 
From  these  wet  elevated  places,  the  water 
slowly  descends  until  it  strikes  an  impervious 
subsoil  of  clay,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  a 
rocky  formation  over  which  it  flows,  drop- 
ping over  one  shelf  after  another  until  it 
comes  out  of  the  hill  in  the  form  of  springs. 
Man  now  steps  in  and  clears  off  the  forest. 
In  many  places  in  York  State  the  hills  were 
denuded,  simply  to  sell  the  timber  for  fire- 
wood to  the  railroad  companies  during  the 
time  they  ran  their  locomotives  by  wood  in- 
stead of  coal.  After  the  forests  were  gone,  the 
leaf-supply  was  stopped  ;  and  in  a  few^  years 
the  ground  became  bare,  so  that  it  was  cut 
up  and  gullied  by  each  heavy  rain.  The 
rainfall  in  this  case,  instead  of  going  into 
the  ground,  washes  away  the  vegetable  mold 
and  vegetable  soil,  and  carries  it  into  the 
creeks.  A  clover  sod  might  do  something 
toward  preventing  this  great  damage  and 
loss  to  the  farmer ;  but  clover  sods  are  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  The  recent  rage  for 
tile  drainage  now  comes  in  (draining  off 
these  wet  spots),  striking  another  blow  at 
our  hillside  springs,  besides  going  still  fur- 
ther and  damaging  our  wells.  This  reminds 
me  that  Prof.  Cook  remarked,  recently,  that 
he  was  af  raid  of  the  results  of  tile  drainage. 
In  his  own  neighborhood  they  had  been  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  draining  ofl  a 
wet  piece  of  marsh  that  stood  on  elevated 
ground.  But  about  as  soon  as  they  had  tlie 
work  nicely  accomplished,  the  wells,  one  aft- 
er another,  in  that  vicinity,  began  to  dry  up 
and  fail.  It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  it 
could  not  be  possible  that  our  wells  should 
be  dependent  on  such  marshy  places  and 
stagnant  pools ;  but  Prof.  Cook  gave  it  as 
his  belief  that  they  were.  Father  Cole,  to 
convince  m^  by  an  object-lesson,  asked  me 
if  I  could  stand  a  tramp  of  a  mile  or  two 
over  the  hills.  Of  course,  I  could.  You, 
my  friends,  will  know  that,  even  if  father 
Cole  didn't.  First  we  visited  a  beautiful 
soft-water  spring,  where  water  enougli  was 
running  out  of  the  end  of  the  wooden  trough, 
I  should  think,  to  fill  a  two-inch  auger-hole. 
Now,  my  friend,"  said  my  teacher, I 
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will  show  you  just  where  that  spring  water 
comes  from  ;  nay,  further  :  I  will  take  you 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground  over  its  patli 
from  where  we  are  now,  to  its  fountain- 
head." 

Of  course,  I  wanted  to  know  liow  he  could 
follow  the  mountain  stream  where  it  was  far 
under  ground,  through  the  hills.   Said  I, 

Are  you  going  to  take  a  liazel-bush  or 
paach-tree  crotch,  and  make  it  bend  down 
Avlien  you  go  over  the  subterranean  rivulet?"" 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  old  gentle- 
man as  he  stopped  and  turned  around  and 
looked  me  full  in  the  face,  to  give  emphasis 
to  his  remarks. 

"  Mr.  Root,  unprincipled  men  who  have,  by 
accident,  found  the  same  law  that  I  have  dis- 
covered, have  for  ages  made  this  innocent 
crotched  stick  an  excuse  for  swindling  the 
community.  It  is  a  big  humbug  and  a  swin- 
dle. The  crotched  stick  does  not  help  them 
a  particle,  but  they  use  it  only  for  an  excuse 
to  get  money,  and  to  blind  the  people.  See.""  i 

We  were  going  up  through  the  forest,  in  a  | 
little  sink  of  ground,  where  water  comes  ! 
down  from  the  hills  during  very  wet  weather,  i 

"  Our  underground  brook  is  beneath  our 
feet."" 

"  But  how  do  you  know?"  I  asked.  \ 
I  know  by  the  lay  of  the  land,  and  I  have 
proved  it  over  and  over  again  by  digging 
down  until  I  found  the  stream;  but  I  can 
convince  you  in  a  few  moments,  without 
digging  down."" 

We  were  now  in  the  dense  woods,  far  up 
in  the  hills,  and  the  ground  was  becoming 
so  damp  that  occasionally  a  drop  of  water 
hung  on  the  under  side  of  the  shelving  rocks. 
By  and  by  it  dripped  from  one  stone  to  an- 
other; further  on,  and  it  trickled  ;  and  still 
further  it  was  a  little  rivulet  ;  further  still, 
and  we  found  a  level  sunken  spot  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  Beautiful  ferns  and 
mosses  grew  here  ;  and  at  one  spot  the  water 
stood  like  a  tiny  lake. 

"  There,"  said  my  guide,  is  the  fountain- 
liead  of  our  spring.  Put  in  tiles  here,  take 
away  the  water,  and  you  have  a  few  acres  of 
beautiful  ground,  until  you  have  exhausted 
the  vegetable  mold  and  decayed  leaves  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  but— o?n-  spring  is 

I  was  glad  to  tell  friend  Cole,  just  about  at 
this  point,  that  I  could  tell  him  something 
also.  Hundreds  of  loads  of  moss,  or  sphag- 
num, were  at  our  feet,  and  yet  he  had  never 
made  any  use  of  it  for  his  "Xew  Agricul- 
ture."" Now  then:  Instead  of  using  tile- 
drains  to  let  this  water  olf  from  this  swamp 


I  have  described,  or  from  thousands  of  oth- 
er just  such  swamps,  father  Cole  would  let 
the  water  be  where  it  is,  simply  dropping  it 
below  the  surface  in  trenches  lilled  with 
stone,  shingling  over  these  trenches,  and 
having  all  the  benefit  of  the  rich  soil  you 
would  get  by  tile  drainage,  or  the  siiU  fur- 
ther benefit  of  letting  the  j)lants  extend  their 
roots  down  into  the  water.  With  the  tile 
drainage  you  run  the  water  with  all  possible 
speed  down  the  hill  into  the  river,  and  it  is 
lost.  With  the  Xew  Agriculture"  you 
drop  it  down  a  foot  or  more  and  keep  it  to 
serve  you  during  severe  droughts  when  they 
come,  and  to  water  all  the  ground  below  it, 
clear  down  to  the  lowermost  valleys.  Do 
you  see  the  magnitude  of  his  undertaking  ? 

Let  me  depart  from  the  subject  of  agricul- 
ture a  little  to  tell  you  something  else  that 
may  be  done.  The  town  of  Wellsville,  at 
the  foot  of  these  hills,  has  a  printing-oflice, 
the  presses  of  which  are  run  by  a  water- 
motor.  This  water-motor  is  not  much  larg- 
er than  a  good-sized  water-///r7oH. 

Friend  Cole,""  said  I,  '-how  high  up  is 
the  fountain-head  that  supplies  this  water- 
motor  ?  "■ 

"  One  hundred  and  ninety-sijc  feet." 

Indeed,  with  196  feet  fall  it  is  no  wonder 
that  that  little  motor,  fed  by  a  quarter-inch 
pipe,  runs  the  printing-office.  Now,  father 
Cole's  idea  is,  plenty  of  water  falls  on  these 
hilltops  (providing,  of  course,  we  husband 
the  melting  snovrs  of  winter  as  well  as  the 
summer  rains)  not  only  to  perfectly  irrigate 
all  the  cultivated  land,  but  to  run  water- 
motors  enough  to  sypcrmle  steam.  Over 
father  Cole"s  mantlepiece  hangs  a  life-sized 
picture  of  Horace  Greeley.  Well,  I  took 
friend  Cole  to  task  a  little,  because  of  his 
extravagant  claims  (superseding  steam,  for 
instance,  as  above). 

"Why,  Mr.  Root,"  said  he,  ''there  are 
possibilities  growing  out  of  this  '  New  Agri- 
culture,' so  wonderful  that  I  did  not  dare  to 
put  them  in  my  book."" 

One  of  these  possibilities  has  something 
to  do  with  the  picture  of  our  good  friend 
Horace  Greeley.  Mr.  Greeley  visited  Cali- 
fornia, as  you  may  remember,  and  one  espe- 
cial hobby  of  his  was  that  of  irrigating  the 
Great  American  Desert.  Perhaps  many  of 
you  are  aware  that  it  is  now  actually  being 
done,  and  that  Ameiica  won't  have  any 

American  Desert "  at  all  after  a  while,  if 
we  keep  on.  Well,  Horace  Greeley  visited 
and  looked  upon  the  great  mammoth  red- 
wood-trees of  California.  Not  very  far  away 
from  these  great  trees  he  noticed  a  river 
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that  ran  into  the  ground  and  disappeared, 
something  the  way  they  do  in  tlie  region  of 
Mammoth  Cave.  When  he  got  home  he  con- 
lided  to  friend  Cole  that  it  was  his  honest 
opinion  that  those  trees  were  nothing  more 
than  common  redwoods ;  that  their  great 
size  was  not  owing  to  the  species  at  all,  but 
to  the  simple  fact  of  having  a  subterranean 
stream  under  their  roots,  10,  20,  or  may  be 
even  40  feet  down,  where  they  drank  both 
winter  and  summer,  to  their  hearts'  content, 
like  the  cucumber-vines  in  the  barrel  that 
friend  Cole  had  when  he  was  a  boy. 

Well,  how  about  the  five  acres?  how  about 
the  Avonderf ul  crops?  how  about  making  the 
steep  and  barren  hillsides  the  choicest 
grounds  for  market-gardening? 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  somewhat  disap- 
pointed in  the  crops  on  that  hillside.  A 
great  portion  of  it  was  devoted  to  straw- 
berries, and  the  plants  were  really  wonder- 
ful— larger  than  any  thing  I  have  ever  seen 
in  the  way  of  strawberry-plants  before.  It 
is,  however,  well  known  that  the  strawberry 
luxuriates  in  plenty  of  water.  The  rasp- 
berries were  about  such  as  we  have  here  at 
home— I  think  no  better ;  but  it  should  be 
remarked,  that  they  have  had  a  terrible 
drought  this  season,  and  the  ground  where 
they  stand  has  had  but  little  manure.  I  saw 
plum-trees  loaded  with  beautiful  plums,  and 
found  no  trace  of  the  curculio.  Friend  Cole 
thinks  this  is  owing  to  his  reservoirs  of  wa- 
ter beneath  the  trees ;  but  I  can  not  quite 
understand  how  it  should  banish  the  curcu- 
lio. His  quince-trees  are  covered  with  beau- 
tiful large  fruit.  Ilis  peas,  which  I  saw^n  all 
stages  of  growth,  from  those  just  breaking 
ground  to  those  just  ready  to  pick,  w^ere 
equal  to  any  I  ever  saw ;  but  I  believe  con- 
siderable manure  was  used  with  them.  'His 
potatoes  were  fair ;  but  the  yield  where  we 
dug  some  for  dinner  was  not  extraordinary. 
They  were  not  nearly  ripe,  however.  He 
has  used  very  little  manure  —  nothing  like 
what  market-gardeners  use ;  and  in  view  of 
this  his  achievement  is  certainly  wonderful. 
Near  the  house  an  iron  pipe  comes  right  out 
of  the  side  hill.  By  opening  a  valve  this 
gives  a  stream  of  water  at  any  time— the  wa- 
ter coming  from  the  covered  reservoirs.  It 
seems  to. me  that  great  results  are  to  be  at- 
tained by  pumping  liquid  manure  into  the 
upper  reservoirs ;  and  if  the  sewage  from  a 
village,  town,  or  city,  could  be  thrown  into 
these  reservoirs,  I  think  something  wonder- 
ful might  be  accomplished.  Rank-growing 
vegetation  would  consume  and  eat  up  all  tlie 
filth,  in  my  opinion. 


After  leaving  friend  Cole's  I  started  for 
the  market-gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton. As  the  newpapers  have  given  us  glow- 
ing accounts  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Rawson,  at 
Arlington,  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  this 
was  my  first  point ;  and  for  once  in  the 
world  I  was  abundantly  satisfied.  I  have 
mentioned  before,  that  it  is  only  onac  in  (i 
great  while  that  I  see  plants  make  a  growth 
to  satisfy  me.  At  Arlington,  every  thing 
grew  under  the  high-pressure  principle.  The 
ground  is  a  dark  sandy  loam,  near  the  sea- 
coast  ;  but  manure  has  been  put  on  it  year 
after  year  to  such  an  extent  that  many  of 
the  groimds  seem  more  like  a  barnyard  than 
a  field ;  in  fact, the  smell  of  ammonia  can  be 
perceived,  even  in  passing  along  the  streets. 
Market  gardening  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
course  with  everybody  near  Arlington.  Ele- 
gant residences  line  the  streets  on  either  side. 
Well,  at  the  back  of  these  residences,  and 
often  between  them,  vegetable-gardens  were 
always  seen  ;  rows  of  celery,  long  enough  to 
satisfy  even  friend  Terry  ;  Henderson's  Ear- 
ly-Summer cabbage,  with  heads  so  large  it 
would  seem  a  good  man  is  needed  to  lift 
even  one  of  them  ;  and  the  most  interesting 
part  of  it  all  to  me  is,  that  every  foot  of 
ground  produces  something  —  not  only  a 
plant,  but  a  prodigious  plant.  In  Arlington 
there  are  no  fences,  except,  indeed,  the  tight 
board  fences  made  to  keep  off  prevailing 
cold  winds,  and  these  are  not  put  up  as 
boundaries,  nor  to  keep  out  intruders,  but 
simply  for  the  purpose  before  mentioned ; 
therefore  I  found  nothing  to  hinder  my  go- 
ing in  and  out  among  the  vegetables  where- 
ever  I  chose  ;  in  fact,  well-beaten  wagon- 
tracks  passed  into  the  fields  and  gardens 
every  now  and  then,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying manure  and  bringing  out  the  produce. 
As  I  passed  along  the  street  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  plant  showing  wonderful  luxu- 
riance,  and  one  which  I  thought  was  new  to 
me.  A  wagon-road  passed  through  at  one 
side  of  the  grounds  of  this  beautiful  resi- 
dence, so  I  followed  it ;  and  when  I  stood 
among  the  plants  I  found  tliey  were  simply 
egg-plants— egg-plants  certainly  a  yard  high, 
and  more  than  a  yard  across.  There  was 
perhaps  half  an  acre  of  them;  and  every 
single  specimen  on  that  half-acre  was  a  won- 
der. The  same  is  true  of  early  sweet  corn, 
heads  of  lettuce,  rows  of  celery,  hills  of 
squashes,  etc.  They  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
such  perfection  as  to  have  a  prodigious  head 
of  cabbage  exactly  like  its  neighbor  on  every 
spot  where  a  cabbage  is  planted,  but  they 
come  pretty  near  it.   Great  wagons  were  in 
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the  fields  loading  up  these  wonderful  c{ib- 
bages.  The  cabbages  were  planted  four  feet 
apart,  and  yet  the  leaves  covered  the  ground 
so  completely  that  not  even  a  wheelbarrow 
could  be  passed  between  the  rows.  Accord- 
ingly they  have  an  odd  sort  of  a  wheelbar- 
row without  any  wlieel.  Instead  of  having 
a  man  at  one  end  and  a  wheel  at  the  other, 
they  have  a  man  at  each  end,  and  on  this  ar- 
rangement the  cabbages  are  carried  to  the 
road  alongside  of  the  patch. 

On  the  next  page  I  give  you  a  cut  which 
illustrates  very  well  the  appearance  of  the 
market-gardens  around  Arlington.  The  cut 
was  furnished  me  by  the  Planet  Jr.  folks, 
and  was  made  to  advertise  their  implements ; 
but  you  can  overlook  the  implements,  and 
you  have  a  very  good  idea  of  the  Arlington 
market-gardens. 

Everybody  seems  to  be  very  friendly  and 
pleasant  in  xVrlington.  In  going  in  and  out 
among  the  shrubbery,  in  my  inquisitive  way, 
I  frequently  passed  by  the  occupants  of  these 
fine  places.  While  I  was  examining  the 
egg-plants,  a  young  lady  eyed  me  curiously ; 
but  when  I  explained  that  I  was  attracted 
by  the  wonderful  growth  of  their  beautiful 
plants,  she  invited  me  to  make  myself  at 
home,  and  examine  any  thing  that  I  was  cu- 
rious abont.  At  one  point  I  was  attracted 
by  a  beautiful  flower-garden  on  one  side  of 
the  road  that  passed  into  the  grounds,  Avhile 
across  the  track  were  rows  of  beets  in  all 
stages  of  development.  Some  of  the  beets 
^vere  just  breaking  through  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  A  rod  or  two  further  they  were 
two  or  three  inches  high  ;  still  further,  near- 
ly fit  for  market ;  and  finally  there  were  long 
rows  ready  to  pull.  The  seed  had  been  sown 
at  different  times,  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of 
rising  in  steps  —  one  step  above  another,  so 
that,  after  one  sowing  was  marketed,  the 
next  came  right  after  it,  and  so  on.  Now, 
the  flower-garden  was  beautiful;  but  this 
little  field  of  beets  I  think  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sights  I  have  ever  beheld  in 
my  life.  Of  course,  hand-weeding  is  requir- 
ed where  every  inch  of  ground  is  cropped  so 
closely :  and  in  two  different  places  I  saw 
women  from  the  old  countries  down  on  their 
knees  pulling  out  the  weeds.  I  like  to  pull 
weeds  where  the  ground  is  as  mellow  as  it 
was  there,  and  so  I  stooped  down  and  pulled 
weeds  a  while  just  to  see  what  fun  it  was. 
It  had  rained  the  night  before,  and  the 
Aveeds  came  out  so  easily  that  it  loas  just 
fun.  Who  would  not  like  to  do  gardening 
with  such  a  soil  as  they  have  in  Arlington? 
"^^ell,  I  reluctantly  pj^ssed  by  the  beets. 

To  fce  conti 


Perhaps  I  should  add,  that  not  a  weed  is  to 
be  seen,  except  among  seedlings  just  com- 
ing up.  When  they  get  older,  the  ground  is 
kept  almost  absolutely  clean  by  the  use  of 
scuflle-hoes  and  similar  tools. 

Further  down  I  met  a  man  at  work  on  the 
iron  pipes  used  for  irrigation.  At  Arling- 
ton irrigation  is  used  whenever  necessity  de- 
mands it.  If  it  rains,  well  and  good ;  and 
if  it  does  not  rain,  they  run  water  between 
the  plants  in  the  furrows.  With  celery,  a 
deep,  narrow  channel  is  plowed,  within 
about  one  foot  of  the  roots.  Water  is  taken 
to  the  liighest  point  in  the  rows,  and  allowed 
to  descend  both  ways.  I  explained  to  the 
man  at  work  at  the  pipes  that  I  was  attract- 
ed  by  the  beauty  of  their  grounds.  He  bade 
me  welcome,  and  regretted  tliat  he  hadn't 
time  to  show  me  around;  but  he  said, 
"  Father  is  over  there  in  the  field;  I  think 
he  would  be  glad  to  talk  with  you." 

As  I  came  near  the  old  gentleman,  I  dis- 
covered he  had  a  hoe  about  twice  as  wide  as 
any  we  use.  The  blade,  however,  was  quite 
narrow.  Well,  in  this  soft  soil,  with  such  a 
hoe,  even  the  old  gentleman  could  cut  up 
weeds  very  rapidly.  I  found  him  to  be  quite 
aged  — so  old  that  his  voice  trembled  quite 
perceptibly  when  he  spoke.  He  seemed 
pleased  to  find  me  so  much  interested,  and 
to  know  that  I  was  from  Ohio.  He  said, 
when  he  was  a  boy  he  too  wanted  to  go  to 
Ohio  ;  but  it  was  then  aw  ay  off  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  he  found  that  all  the  money 
he  could  rake  and  scrape  together  would  but 
just  take  him  there ;  and  then  if  he  didn't 
happen  to  like  the  far  wilderness  he  wouldn't 
have  any  money  to  get  back  with,  when  he 
decided  to  stay  and  make  garden  on  the  very 
patch  of  land  where  we  were  standing.  He 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  Arlington  market 
gardening.  We  passed  a  field  of  early  sweet 
corn.  It  w^as  a  wonder  to  me,  for  every  hill 
had  just  so  many  stalks  ;  each  stalk  was  just 
so  high,  and  had  just  so  many  ears  on  it, 
and  the  quantity  of  ears  was  so  great  that 
the  stalks  were  bending  over— each  hill  to- 
ward its  neighbor,  and  each  ear  seemed  to 
be  plump  and  full,  just  like  every  neigh- 
boring ear.  I  expressed  surprise,  and  asked 
him  how  many  years  he  had  been  cultivating 
that  kind  of  corn,  for  I  naturally  thought  it 
must  be  some  new-fangled  wonderful  yield- 
er.  I  was  a  little  surprised  when  he  replied, 
"  Nigh  on  to  forty  year." 

As  this  chapter  is  getting  pretty  long,  and 
as  I  gleaned  a  good  many  things  that  I  w^ant 
to  tell  you  of  in  that  talk,  I  think  I  shall 
have  to  reserve  the  rest  for  another  chapter, 
nued  Sept.  15, 


He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  much.— Luke  16:10. 


MYSELF  AND  MY  NEIGHBOES.       ^  ery-plaiits  contrasted  with  rows  of  different 

  kinds  of  lettuce  between  them  ;  tlien  rows 

\vhoismyneighbor?-LuKEiO:29.  ^^i^^^.  vegetables,  as  they  thished  from 

TT  was  toward  evening:,  just  after  a  beanti-  tlie  open  spaces  between  "^the  dwellings, 
M  ful  Slimmer  shower,  that  I  was  on  the  Avhich  were  quite  a  good  distance  apart,  all 
W   street-cars  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Ar-  contributed  toward  making  me  feel  as  if  I 

lingion.  in  the  northern  suburbs  of  Bos-  had  been  almost  transported  to  some  fairy 

ton,  Mass.  The  whole  place  was  aloiost  land, 
a  garden  of  Eden  to  me,  on  account  of  the  Just  as  the  work  of  the  florist  passed  from 
vegetable- gardei:is  that  spread  out  on  eve-  view,  a  pair  of  spirited  ponies  came  up  from 
rv  hand.  I  had  succeeded  in  hnding  just  behind  us  on  the  other  side,  with  a  light, 
the  spot  tliat  1  had  for  so  many  years  longed  i  graceful,  and  fantastic  carriage.  The  horses 
for— the  spot  wliere  gardening  is  conducted  were  a  pair  that  might  please  the  eye  of  any 
up  to  tlie  liighest  standard  of  intelligence  ;  lover  of  the  horse  kind.  The  buggy  might 
for  it  was  just  outside  the  limits  of  the  great  \  also  call  fortli  expressions  of  wonder  and  de- 
city  that  some  of  the  }ilassaciiusetts  people  ;  light,  it  was  so  unique.  The  occupants  were 
entitle  the  Hub  of  the  Universe."  I  felt  a  couple  of  young  ladies  ;  and  at  hrst  glance 
as  if  L  could  have  walked  the  whole  thirteen  one  would  be  inclined  to  pronounce  them 
miles  to  the  city;  but  it  would  have  taken  people  of  rare  intelligence,  and  from  the 
too  long  a  time,  tlierefore  I  stepped  aboard  i  higher  circles  in  life.  They  found  acquaint- 
of  a  briglit.  new,  spacious,  and  airy  street-  ances  on  tlie  street-car,  so  they  drove  along- 
car,  such  as  they  have  in  the  suburbs  of  side  while  they  chatted.  My  eyes  hrst  fixed 
cities.  All  at  once  a  vision  sprang  up  be-  I  themselves  on  the  horses,  then  on  the  car- 
fore  us,  so  bright  and  beautiful  I  almost  riage,  and  finally  on  the  occupants.  I  had 
wondered  if  it  could  be  real.  A  florist  had  been  gazing  in  dazed  wonder,  almost,  at  the 
arranged,  on  a  beautiful  lawn  that  sloped  |  coleus'-bed,  and  now  I  sat  silent  while  I  gaz- 
toward  the  street,  figures  of  wondrous  beau-  ed  for  a  brief  moment  at  my  neighbors  op- 
ty,  all  made  by  planting  different-hued  co-  j  posite  me  in  the  carriage.  Yes,  I  think  they 
lenses.  The  recent  shower  had  washed  ev-  were  my  neighbors,  even  if  they  were  beau- 
ery  particle  of  dust  from  the  beautiful  foli-  tif ul  —  yes,  wondrously  beautiful.  Jesus 
age,  and  the  colors  flamed  out  like  those  of  called  our  attention  to  the  way  in  which 
a  rainbow.  The  thought  instantly  sprang  God  has  arrayed  the  lilies  of  the  field  so  that 
up  into  my  mind,  A  painting  in  which  the  i  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  array- 
colors  are  done  by  the  finger  of  God.'"  ed  like  one  of  them.  Xow,  if  God  has  given 
A  good  many  things  contributed  to  make  beautiful  forms  and  colors  to  the  floral  and 
me  hapi)y  that  July  evening.  The  residences  vegetable  world— yes,  even  to  the  different 
along  either  side  of  the  street  were  most  j  forms  of  animal  life  (the  horses  at  my  side) 
beaiitif  ul  ;  and  glimpses  of  long  rows  of  eel-  '  is  it  any  thing  wonderful  or  strange  that, 
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for  some  all-wise  purpose,  he  has  now  and 
then  clothed  the  human  form  divine  witli 
wondrous  beauty?  And  when  this  beauty 
is  accompanied  by  unusual  intelligence, 
ougliL  we  not  Lu  pause  and  wonder,  as  well 
as  give  him  thanks?  Is  it  wrong  to  admire 
beauty?  Surely  not,  providing  that,  while 
we  admire,  no  trace  of  any  feeling  springs 
up  tliat  will  in  the  least  transgress  the  com- 
mand, "  Thou  Shalt  not  covet."  Beauty  is  a 
dangerous  gift,  and  so  is  wealth  ;  and,  my 
friends,  let  us  pray  that  God  may  lielp  us  so  to 
I'ear  our  children  that  tiiey  may  safely  be  in- 
t  rusted  with  wealth  as  well  as  beauty  ;  that 
l)oth  sexes  may  consider  all  these  gifts  as 
coming  from  liim,  and  be  enabled  to  use 
them  for  his  honor  and  his  glory,  and  to  lay 
them  at  the  Savior's  feet.  I  did  not  want  to 
seem  rude,  so  of  course  I  was  bound  in  cour- 
tesy to  give  these  new  neighbors  of  mine 
only  a  passing  glance.  They  were  utter 
strangers  to  me,  and  I  do  not  think  any 
thought  entered  my  mind  of  wishing  for 
even  an  acquaintance.  They  moved  in  one 
sphere  of  life  and  I  in  another.  God  wishes 
me  to  perform  my  allotted  work  as  he  wishes 
them  with  their  beautiful  turnout  to  per- 
form their  allotted  work  in  life.  It  was  not  in 
my  province  to  recognize  their  existence  by 
word  or  action,  unless  by  the  brief  glance  I 
told  you  of ;  but  it  was  in  my  province  to  be 
working  for  the  Master,  even  at  that  very 
moment,  and  among  these  very  neighbors, 
too,  whom  I  had  found  so  far  away  from  my 
own  home.   Do  you  ask  why?   Listen  : 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  in  my 
mind,  the  street-car  stopped.  As  I  glanced 
towai  d  the  platform  I  guessed  the  neighbors 
who  stood  there  were  a  trio  of  young  moth- 
ers with  their  home  treasures.  There  were 
three  of  the  mothers,  and  they  had  three  or 
four  of  these  treasures  apiece ;  and  said 
treasures  were  all  jubilant  at  the  idea  of  rid- 
ing on  a  street-car.  They  had  got  on  their 
Sunday  best,  and  w^ere  sweet  and  clean  and 
bright  and  happy.  As  there  were  but  few 
passengers,  each  little  one  was  permitted  to 
have  a  seat  and  plenty  of  room  to  feel  happy. 
As  they  took  their  places  I  gave  them  a  wel- 
come, and  remarked  that  there  were  almost 
enough  to  start  a  Sunday-school.  I  could  at 
once  see  by  the  looks  that  were  exchanged 
how  many  of  our  passengers  were  interested 
in  Sunday-school  work.  The  car  stops  again, 
and  a  big  lady  looks  witli  dismay  at  the  pros- 
pect of  no  seat  because  they  are  all  occupied 
by  the  prattling  juveniles.  The  conductor 
hiially  remarks, Here,  you  youngsters  will 
have  to  stand  up,  some  of  you."'  Three  pairs 
of  fat  chubby  legs  slid  off  "to  make  room  for 
the  lady.  I  supposed  shewH)uld,of  course, 
take  two  of  them  in  her  lap  while  she  made 
room  for  the  third  ;  but  she  did  nothing  of 
the  sort.  Even  the  sad  and  disappointed 
faces  that  were  occasionally  turned  up  to- 
ward her  made  no  impression  on  her  hard 
heart.  Finally  a  curly  -  lieaded  little  boy 
about  the  size  of  Iluber  began  to  cry  because 
he  could  not  sit  down.  His  mother  by  my 
side  had  one  child  already  in  her  lap,  and  so 
I  proposed  to  take  him.  She  said  he  was 
quite  bashful,  and  she  was  afraid  he  would 
not  let  me.  I  felt  sure,  however,  I  could 
make  myself  agreeable,  and  I  did ;  and  by 


the  time  he  was  contentedly  sitting  on  my 
knee,  some  other  passenger"  took  the  hint 
and  took  one,  and  then  the  big  lady  volun- 
teered to  hold  the  remaining  one.  The  little 
fellow  was  not  so  easily  mollified.  He  sat 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  lady's  knee,  and 
hung  his  head  in  a  sort  of  pout.  Once  in  a 
while  he  cautiously  turned  his  head  enough 
to  get  a  brief  glimpse  of  said  lady's  face.  It 
did  not  seem  to  reassure  him,  however,  very 
much. 

The  shades  of  night  are  now  dropping  over 
us,  and  the  little  one  has  laid  his  curly  head 
over  on  my  shoulder,  and  gone  to  sleep.  For 
fear  he  may  take  cold,  the  mother  throws  a 
light  shawl  about  him.  Her  accent  indicat- 
ed German  origin  ;  and  as  I  glanced  from 
the  little  one's  black  curly  head  to  the  moth- 
er's curly  head,  almost  like  it,  I  became  sat- 
isfied that  at  least  part  of  the  group  had  Afri- 
can blood  in  their  veins.  I  was  perhaps  hold- 
ing to  my  breast  a  little  curly-pated  boy-baby 
with  negro  blood  in  his  veins.  Well,  what 
did  it  matter?  Even  if  the  parents  have  at 
some  time  in  their  lives  done  wrong,  surely 
there  w^as  no  wrong  in  this  little  one's  heart, 
and  who  could  think  of  blaming  him  for  the 
existing  state  of  affairs  ?  My  little  friends, 
what  Scripture  text  do  you  think  came  into 
my  mind?  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  Jesus  said.  He  did 
not  say  a  word  about  white  children,  Indian 
children,  or  negro  children  ;  and  if  he  did 
not,  why  should  I  ?  and  I  decided  in  a  mo- 
ment that  I  was  doing  the  work  he  had 
planned  for  me  to  do,  and  I  felt  happy  in  do- 
ing it. 

Two  days  before,  during  the  stage-ride 
from  Lawson,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y..  to 
Versailles,  1  passed  through  what  is  called 
the  Indian  Reservation.  Many  thousand 
Indians  of  diifereut  tribes  from  the  State  of 
New  York  have  a  tract  of  land  allotted  to 
them.  They  have  farms,  cultivate  the  soil, 
and  raise  ci-ops  ;  they  also  have  schools  and 
churches.  When  I  w^as  stopping  at  the  sta- 
tion, a  w^agonload  of  them  came  to  the  store 
to  trade,  bringing  in  red  raspberries  picked 
in  the  woods  and  fields.  They  were  intelli- 
gent, and  looked  and  acted  very  much  like 
white  men  and  women.  The  young  moth- 
ers had  their  little  ones  along  with  them. 
The  children  were  dressed  prettily,  and  their 
mothers  seemed  as  anxious  to  have  them 
behave  themselves  with  propriety  as  any  of 
our  white  mothers.  The  loungers  around 
the  village  store  said  hard  and  uncharitable 
things  about  these  people,  especially  of  the 
mothers;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  certainly  not 
all  true.  My  heart  warmed  toward  the  'little 
ones,  and  I  longed  to  see  tliem  brought  intoi 
the  Sunday-schools,  and  taught  of  Jesus 
their  great  friend.  The  driver  told  us  that 
many  of  the  older  people  still  hold  to  their 
pagan  superstitions,  and  that  some  of  them 
still  kept  up  the  time-honored  ceremony  of 
something  about  burning  a  white  dog.  He 
said  the  only  hope  seemed  to  be  in  educating 
the  children.  He  added,  also,  that  deprav- 
ed and  dissolute  white  men  were  doing  more 
harm  in  forcing  themselves  among  them 
than  the  U.  S.  government  and  Christian 
people  could  do  good.    In  our  text  the  ques- 
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tion  is  asked,  ''Who  is  my  neighbor?" 
Now,  I  can  answer  for  myself,  tliat  all  these 
of  whom  I  have  been  speaking  are  my 
neighbors.  When  Jesns  said, '' Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,''  I  am  snre  he 
meant  that  /  at  least  should  understand  him 
to  mean  not  only  the  Indians,  but  the  ne- 
groes also  ;  and  it  thrills  my  heart  to  take  a 
good  strong  man  of  either  race  by  the  hand, 
and  to  welcome  him  as  a  brother  in  Christ 
Jesus.  While  I  regard  them  as  brothers, 
and  long  to  help  them,  and  to  lead  them  to 
the  Savior,  I  think  it  wise  and  just  that 
there  should  not  be  intermingling  of  the 
races  ;  but  for  all  that,  lie  who  has  said, 
"They  shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be 
their  God,"  I  am  sure  meant  to  include  all 
huninnity,  of  whatever  clime  or  parentage. 


THE  SOLAR  WAX-EXTRACTOR. 


HOAV  TO  MAKE  ONE  AT  A  SMALL  COST,  AS  MADE  BV 
A  JUVENILE. 

N  page  587  of  Gleanings  for  July  15,  Ernest 
requested  me  to  give  a  description  of  my  so- 
lar wax-extractor.  I  made  mine  small,  as  I 
have  but  few  colonies,  and  consequently  t»ut 
little  wax  to  extract.  Each  little  scrap  of 
comb  can  be  thrown  in,  and  very  quickly  made  into 
wax,  Avith  no  danger  of  worms  bothering.  I  tried 
cooking  an  egg  in  March,  but  I  left  it  in  too  long, 
not  being  used  to  cooking,  and  I  haven't  tried  it 
since,  as  I  have  been  so  busy.  It  was  cooked  "  too 
much  done."  To  make  an  extractor,  any  one  who 
can  handle  tools  can  make  one  at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  or  25  cents. 

Use  half-inch  stuff.  First  get  out  two  pieces, 
6x101/2  inches,  for  sides;  two  pieces,  6x7i4  in.,  for 
endB;  two  pieces,  S^/ixlOio  in.,  for  cover  and  bottom. 
Make  a  frame  or  sash  SioxlOi/^,  outside  measure,  to 
hold  a  pane  of  8x10  window  glass;  this  is  the  size 
that  I  used.  Also  make  a  frame  9x7  to  nail  the  tin 
to  that  forms  the  basket  that  holds  the  comb— one 
piece  of  tagger's  tin,  SMxlOYz,  to  nail  to  inside  of 
cover  for  a  reflector,  and  another  piece  THxOi/^  to 
nail  to  the  7x9  frame,  letting  the  middle  sag  down 
so  as  to  hold  the  comb  when  thrown  in.  Perforate 
this  with  ^8-inch  holes  to  let  the  wax  run  through. 
Drive  eight  2-inch  wire  nails  for  the  frame  to  rest 
on,  about  half  way  down  the  inside  of  the  box,  and 
put  a  square  tin  pan  in  the  bottom  to  catch  the  wax. 
The  sash  holding  the  glass  lies  flat  on  the  box,  and 
the  cover  shuts  doAvn  on  top  of  that.  Strips  of 
leather,  H  inch  wide,  for  hinges,  make  it  easy  to 
raise  either  the  cover  or  glass,  or  both,  at  a  time; 
and  a  hook  on  the  sash  and  one  on  the  cover,  and  a 
staple  in  the  box,  make  it  easy  to  fasten.  When 
neatly  painted  it  makes  a  nice  little  ornament,  and 
will  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 

I  have  taken  about  48  lbs.  of  nice  comb  honey  in 
one-pound  sections  from  my  best  colony,  besides 
one  new  swarm,  and  more  honey  to  come  off  yet. 

Fred  W. Cranston. 
Woodstock,  Ohio,  July  20, 1886. 

We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
very  clear  description  of  how  to  make  a 
cheap  solar  wax-extractor.  No  doubt  the 
one  you  made  will  do  as  good  w'ork  as  the 
larger  and  higher-priced  one  illustrated  in 
Gleanings  some  months  ago,  though  it  will 


not  melt  as  large  a  quantity  at  a  time.  I  do 
not  know  but  that  I  Avould  prefer  the  small- 
er one  if  I  wished  only  to  melt  up  little 
scraps  and  bits  of  wax  such  as  accumulate 
in  the  apiary.  It  is  more  portable,  and  costs 
considerably  less,  and,  better  than  all,  the 
juveniles  can  make  it.  Ernest, 


HUNTING  BEE-TREES. 


PROOF-READING,  AGAIN. 


tE  insert  the  following  letter  just  as 
our  little  friend  elizzebuth  "  wrote 
it— pure  and  simple.  To  correct  the 
mistakes  would  spoil  its  originality 
of  style,  and  I  think  our  little  friends 
will  have  no  "trouble  in  making  out  the  story. 
If  the  little  folks  wish,  they  can  count  the 
number  of  misspelled  words  and  wrong  use 
of  capitals.  There  are  other  mistakes  of  a 
different  nature,  but  you  had  better  not 
tackle  "  them.  This  will  be  good  practice, 
and  will  help  you  to  write  correctly. 

Father  takes  gleanings  and  i  see  in  it  where  i  can 
i  Be  lieve  earn  a  Book  By  righting  to  j^ou  some- 
thing about  Bees,  i  think  it  is  something  new  any 
was',  pap  ses  it  is  anyway;  whj'  papa  you  no  is  a 
grate  Bee  hunter,  he  went  out  yesterday  to  look 
for  Bees  and  he  found  too  sworms  in  one  ti-ee.  the 
first  sworm  was  a  bout  16  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
then  they  was  a  division  and  then  there  was  a  noth- 
er  hollow  and  it  had  another  sworm  in  it;  i  was  with 
him  when  he  cut  it.  he  thought  it  was  an  old  Bee 
tree  and  we  would  get  lots  of  honey  But  it  was  not. 
it  was  Both  young  sworms  and  one  of  the  sworms 
was  the  little  Black  Bee  and  the  other  highest 
sworm  was  the  larg  Big  italion  and  when  he  got  the 
tree  down  and  split  open  why  the  Bees  Both  mixed 
up  together,  well  i  asked  pap  if  he  was  a  going  to 
put  them  all  in  one  hive  and  he  sed  he  Avas  not  if  he 
could  find  the  queens  Both.  Avell  he  looked  around 
and  seperated  the  bees  till  he  found  one  queen  and 
it  was  the  little  black  queen,  well,  he  hived  one 
sorm  then  he  sed  he  must  take  them  home  before 
he  could  hive  any  more  Be  cause  they  was  enough 
left  j'et  to  make  a  nother  good  soworm.  Av^ell  he 
took  that  sworm  home  and  he  told  me  to  stay  here 
till  he  Avould  come  back  and  for  me  to  smoke  the 
Beese  and  Bother  them  so  they  could  not  huddle  to 
gether  to  git  ready  to  leave  till  he  come  Back,  well 
i  don  so  he  was  not  long  gon  he  had  not  very  far  to 
go.  well  when  he  came  back  why  it  was  about  12 
oClock  and  he  went  to  work  to  see  wether  he 
couldnt  find  the  other  queen  he  hunted  a  Avhile  and 
found  her.  well  he  ses  lisey  i  found  her.  well  i  went 
to  see  her  Be  cause  i  had  seen  the  other  and  i  want- 
ed to  see  what  dilference  they  was.  well  they  was  a 
Big  difference  she  was  i  do  Believe  twised  as  Big 
and  she  was  yallow  queen,  well  now  to  hive  them, 
well  he  done  that  very  quick  and  it  was  a  average 
sworm  pap  sed.  well  he  had  not  more  than  got  them 
in  the  hive  till  a  long  comes  a  nother  Big  swai'm 
and  we  could  not  keep  them  out  of  the  hive  they  lit 
on  the  hive  and  pap  tried  to  keep  them  out  But  all 
was  in  vain  they  was  Bound  to  go  in.  well  they  went 
in  and  they  filled  the  gum  purtey  near  to  the  Brim, 
well  he-took  them  home  and  put  them  on  a  stand 
and  the  next  morning  he  looked  under  the  hive  and 
found  his  i  talion  queen  ded  and  he  was  vext  a  Bout 
it  and  now  the  Bees  are  working  and  appeare  to  Be 
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doing-  well,  he  ses  he  is  a  yoing-  to  get  a  nother  ital- 
ion  queen.  elizzebutii. 

Thank  you, elizzebuth."  lam  sure  no 
one  will  doubt  that  you  were  an  eye-witness, 
as  we  call  them,  of  all  that  you  report  for 
the  press.  I  will  say  for  your  encourage- 
ment, that  your  letter  is  no  worse  than  the 
average  juvenile  letters.  With  our  present 
system  of  spelling  it  is  a  wonder  that  the 
little  folks  do  as  well  as  they  do.  Ernest. 


JAPANESE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

BY  ONE  WUO  HAS  BEEN  AMONG  THEM. 


MR.  ROOT:— After  considerable  wandering-  we 
have  settled  down  to  a  quiet  country  home 
in  a  small  town.  The  seminary  which  I  at- 
tended in  Reading- will  be  removed  here 
next  autumn,  when  1  shall  attend  it  again. 
Since  coming-  here  my  bi'other  thought  he  would 
like  to  keep  bees;  but  as  he  has  had  no  experience 
wliatever  in  that  line,  could  you  please  recommend 
a  book  for  him  to  read,  or  give  him  a  little  advice 
how  to  g-o  about  starting?  Ho  is  very  n.nxious  to 
keep  bees,  but  I  don't  tliink  he  has  ever  been  in  an 
apiary  or  seen  much  about  bees. 

My  thoughts  often  revert  to  Japan,  and  T  tliink 
of  the  .iolly  times  the  boys  and  girls  there  are  hav- 
ing- during-  this  season.  About  a  montli  ag-o  was  the 
time  for  their  temple  festivities;  and  though  June 
is  the  month  for  general  wet  weather,  regardless  of 
rain  they  celebrate  their  religious  holidays  with 
great  zeal.  Great  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  and  some- 
times men,  are  festooned  with  various  paper  deco- 
llations in  the  form  of  fringes  and  scener.v;  and 
Japanese  idols,  with  hideous  faces,  are  taken 
through  the  streets.  A  band  with  drums,  bamboo 
fifes,  and  violins,  is  usuallj'  found  on  the  cart,  and 
by  its  music  (?)  draws  crowds  of  eager  children  Avho 
shout  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  all  together  making- 
a  very  noisy  procession.  Hug-e  casks  of  wine,  pro- 
fusely decorated,  or  small  temples  are  borne  on 
men's  shoulders  thi-ough  the  streets,  preceded  by 
priesto,  Avho  ask  alms  as  they  pass.  Every  one,  in 
Avhatcver  circumstances  he  may  be,  is  expected  to 
contribute  something,  and  also  to  be  dressed  in  a 
new  suit  of  clothes.  The  Christians  often  get  into 
difficulty  in  that  way,  and  the  house  of  one  of  our 
converts  was  damaged  considerably  because  he  did 
jiot  give  any  money  to  the  priests.  The  little  boys 
procure  smaller  casks,  and  carry  them  about  in  a 
wild  manner,  trying-  as  best  they  can  to  imitate  their 
drunken  seniors  by  loud  talking-  and  foolish  g-e.s- 
tures. 

Large,  fierce-looking-  wooden  dragon-heads,  with 
long-  draperies  of  coarse  green  cotton,  are  some- 
times taken  through  the  city.  They,  too,  are  fol- 
lowed by  long-  processions  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  some  of  the  latter  finding  employment  in 
fanning  the  "  dragons  "  with  paper  fans  or  tufts 
of  feathers  or  hair.  Vou  can  imagine  that  the 
youngsters  enjoy  these  exciting  times.  Rut  a  far 
pleasanter  way,  to  us,  is  practiced  about  the  middle 
of  July,  on  the  evening  ot  the  second  Saturday  aft- 
er the  Fourth,  when  the  government  has  public 
fireworks  displayed  on  the  river  S   running- 
through  Tokio.  On  this  occasion  many  boats  full 
of  people  assemble  on  the  river;  other  pei'sons 
watch  the  works  from  the  tea-ho\ises  on  its  banks, 
while  the  streets  are  crowded  with  the  poorer  classes. 


The  fireworks  are  well  worth  expending  a  little 
monej'  on.  Thej'  appear  in  various  beautiful  shapes, 
and  are  brilliantly  illumined.  The  lookers-on  seem 
to  appreciate  them  fully,  for  loud  shouts  of  ap- 
plause, which  can  be  heard  for  several  miles,  follow 
every  espeeiallj'  attractive  form. 

Ada  M.  Krecker. 

Fredericksburg,  Pa.,  July  20,  1880. 


Our  Homes,  Part  II.  Besides  the  above  books,  you  may  have  a 
photograph  of  our  old  house  apiar>',  taken  a  great  many  years 
ago.  In  it  is  a  picture  of  myself,  Blue  Eyes,  and  Caddy,  and  a 
glimpse  of  Ernest.  We  have  also  some  pretty  little  colored 
pictures  of  birds,  fruits,  flowers,  etc..  suitable  for  framing. 
You  can  have  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  above  pictures 
or  books  for  every  letter  that  gives  us  some  valuable  piece  of 
Information. 


"  A  ehiel's  amangye  takin'  notes; 
An'  faith,  he'll  prent  it," 


fplIIE  last  time.  I  told  you  how  a  bee  talks 
1^  and  scolds /o/A-,s  ,•  but  how  do  you  sup- 
l  pose  they  talk  to  each  other?  Tliis  is 
a  question  that  big  folks  have  tried  to 
solve,  and  I  don't  think  they  really 
know  to  a  certainty  yet.  But  bees  do  talk 
among  themselves  somehow  or  other—per- 
haps not  talk,  exactly,  but  they  make  them- 
selves understood.  Eor  instance,  a  bee  has 
just  found  a  great  chunk  of  honey  in  the 
kitchen.  After  hlling  himself  up  full  he 
goes  home ;  and  when  he  comes  back  he  will 
bring  a  lot  of  others,  and  these  others  in 
turn  will  tell  the  rest  of  the  bees,  until  by 
and  bv  the  whole  colony,  if  there  is  honey 
enough,  will  become  wild,  and  linally  the 
whole  apiary.  Now,  how  do  the  bees  tell 
each  other  that  there  is  something  awful 
nice  over  there  in  Jones's  kitchen,  and  that 
they  can  get  the  ill-gotten  sweets  without 
the  sweat  of  their  little  browsV  I  want  you 
little  folks  to  tell  me  how  they  manage  to 
tell  each  other.  Some  of  the  big  folks  say 
that  they  cross  their  feelers  (those  kind  o' 
horn-like  things  that  stick  out  of  the  bee's 
head),  and  that,  having  done  that,  they 
seem  to  understand.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
young  bee  come  in  the  hive  with  his  tirst 
load  of  pollen  or  honey?  How  he  will  wag 
his  little  body  in  the  center  of  a  circle  of 
bees!  He  acts  just  as  though  he  were  tick- 
led all  over,  like  your  little  puppy  dog  when 
he  wags  his  tail  so  hard  as  to  shake  his  whole 


Every  boy  or  girl,  under  15 
years  of  age,  who  writes  a 
letter  for  this  department,  containing 

SOME  VALUABLE  FACT,  NOT  GENERALLY 
KNOWN,    ON   BEES    OR    OTHER  MATTERS, 

[•eceive  one  of  David  Cook's  excel- 
lent five -cent  Sunday-school  books. 
Many  of  these  books  contain  the  same  mat- 
ter that  you  find  in  Sunday-school  books 
costing  from  81.00  to  SI. 50.  If  you  have  had 
one  or  more  hooks,  give  us  the  names  that  we 
may  not  send  the  same  twice.  We  have  now 
in  htock  six  different  books,  as  follows;  viz.: 
Sheer  Off,  The  Giant  -  Killer,  The  Roby 
Family,  Rescued  from  Egypt,  and  Ten  Nights  in 

a  R  o  »'_T-^r\*-^rY-»     W/i*  Vi  n  vt»  a  1        Oil  t  W  ri»ri  oc    'Po  v^  T  n*iH 
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self.  Why  do  you  suppose  the  bee  should 
make  such  a  fussV  The  big  bee-men  tell  us 
that  the  bee  has  just  returned  with  his  first 
load  of  honey,  and  that  he  wants  every  bee 
to  know  it.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  old  bees 
are  guilty  of  such  nonsense.  Now,  isn't  it 
possible  that  the  old  bees,  by  this  wiggy- 
waggy  "  motion  tell  their  mates  that  there  is 
lots  of  honey  over  in  Jones's  kitchen?  Per- 
haps I  am  mistaken;  but  suppose,  if  you 
have  an  observatory  hive  (if  you  do  not  have 
one  you  had  better  get  one),  you  take  one  or 
two  bees  from  said  hive  and  put  them  into  a 
glass  -  covered  box  where  there  is  a  little 
chunk  of  honey.  Mary  and  Johnnie  are 
to  watch  the  bees,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
hive.  In  the  mean  time  you  ai  e  to  carry  the 
bees  you  have  caught,  some  little  distance 
away.  When  the  bees  have  become  pretty 
well  filled  with  honey  you  are  to  dust  a  little 
flour  over  them  and  let  them  loose.  They 
will,  of  course,  go  right  back  to  their  hive, 
where  Johnnie  and  Mary  are  watching,  and 
who  are  to  watch  these  two  dusted  bees  as 
they  come  in,  and  to  note  how  they  behave. 
In  some  way  or  other,  probably  by  their  pe- 
culiar actions,  the  two  bees  will  induce  oth- 
ers to  go  back  with  them.  Then  Johnnie 
and  Mary  are  to  watch  them  closely  and  see 
how  they  behave. 

How  many  Johnnies  and  Marys  are  we  to 
have  report  for  the  next  Juvenile  Glean- 
ings upon  this  point?  It  may  be  that  it  is 
too  hard  a  task  to  perform ;  but  if  you  suc- 
ceed well  I  will  send  you  a  nice  present  of 
some  kind.    Ernest. 

A  MOUSE  DESTROYS  TIIKEE  SWAUMS. 

My  uncle  put  some  of  his  bees  in  a  house,  and  a 
mouse  got  in  and  killed  three  swarms  and  carried 
four  quarts  of  seed  corn  into  the  hive.  1  intend,  if 
I  live,  to  help  Uncle  Henry  with  the  bees,  and  hope 
to  learn  something  more  about  them. 

Hornby,  N.  Y.    Grace  Haven. 

WHO  WANTS    SOME  CACTUS-BLOSSOMS  ? 

I  walk  ZVz  miles  to  school,  barefoot.  Sometimes  I 
get  cactus-briers  in  my  feet.  The  cactus  has  pret- 
ty blossoms— some  red  and  some  yellow.  If  any- 
body' Avants  any.  I  will  send  some  for  cloth  enough 
to  make  me  or  Khoda  (my  baby-sister)  a  dress. 

ZelTjA  H.  Whight,  age  7. 

New  Helena,  Custer  Co.,  Neb.,  July  10, 1886. 

now  TO  make  honey  ginger-snaps. 

I  live  with  my  aunt  and  uncle,  who  keep  bees. 
They  have  71  colonies  and  16  nuclei.  We  have  tak- 
en off  3000  lbs.  of  honey,  30O  lbs.  to  take  off  yet.  We 
bake  ginger-snaps  with  honey.  We  like  it  better 
than  molasses.  We  use  honey  in  making  jams  and 
in  canning  fruits.  I  will  give  the  ginger-snap  rec- 
ipe: 3  cups  of  honey;  1  cup  of  sugar;  1  cup  of 
butter  or  lard;  1  teaspoonful  of  soda;  1  teaspoon- 
ful  of  cloves;  1  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon;  1  tea- 
spoonful  of  pepper ;  1  teaspoonful  of  ginger. 
Boil  all  together  five  minutes;  stir  up  thick  with 
flour;  roll  thin,  and  bake. 

I  read  about  a  solar  extractor.   We  have  one. 

Nettie  Breckbill. 

Kirkwood,  Warren  Co.,  111.,  July  20, 1886. 

now  TO  hatch  chickens. 
T  saw  that  you  were  having  trouble  in  hatching 
your  Brahma  eggs.   Did  you  keep  the  eggs  moist 
enough  ?  Mamma  makes  her  nests  by  putting  dirt 


about  three  inches  deep  in  the  box,  or  by  digging 
up  a  turf.  Turn  it  over  and  scrape  out  a  hole  in 
the  center,  and  turn  it  over  in  the  box,  and  you 
have  the  place  for  the  eggs.  Now  dampen  this, 
and  it  stays  several  days,  and  holds  the  heat  that  is 
necessarv  to  hatch  the  eggs.  Our  lettuce  and 
cabbage  grow  so  fast  in  the  garden  that  mamma 
said  she  thought  that  even  Mr.  Hoot  would  be  satis- 
fied. Jessie  S.  Smylie,  age  10. 
Caseyville,  Lincoln  Co.,  Miss. 

HIVING  A  SWARM   OV  BEES. 

We  have  20  stands  of  bees.  The  first  one  came 
out  May  12.  We  hived  it,  and  on  the  next  day  it 
came  out  and  flew  off.  We  followed  it,  and  it  went 
about  a  mile.  It  Avent  into  a  beech-tree.  We  cut 
the  tree  down,  and  got  the  bees  in  a  box  and 
brought  them  home.  Wo  put  them  in  a  hive,  and 
gave  them  a  frame  of  brood.  They  did  Aveli,  and 
made  about  25  lbs.  of  honey  above,  and  on  July  1st 
it  cast  a  large  swarm. 

Harry  S.  Greenfield,  age  13. 

Somerville,  Butler  Co.,  O.,  July  17, 1886. 

Did  you  give  the  bees  a  frame  of  brood 
when  they  were  first  hived  ?  Remember,  it 
is  the  unsealed  brood,  not  that  which  is 
capped  over,  which  you  are  to  give  to  swarms 
just  hived.    Ernest. 


CUTTING   OUT   CELLS   TO  PREVENT  SECOND 
S  WAR  MS. 

Tapa's  9  swarms  of  bees  have  increased  to  30. 
He  took  off  over  103  pounds  of  honey  yesterday. 
He  did  not  intend  to  let  them  swarm  more  than 
once  apiece.  One  colony  sent  out  a  second  swarm 
on  the  eighth  day  after  the  first  came  out.  The  oth- 
er colony  papa  cut  out  the  queens-cells  on  the 
seventh  day  after  the  swarm  came  out,  and  he 
found  some  of  the  queens  out  then;  and  in  another 
he  found  three  hatched  on  the  seventh  day;  and  he 
expected  they  would  SAvarm  again;  but  the  next 
morning  he  found  two  of  the  queens  dead  in  fi'ont 
of  the  hive.  Besides  these,  three  colonies  ha\'e 
been  left  queenless  by  cutting  out  all  the  queen- 
cells  but  one,  and  that  Avould  die  in  the  cells  Avhen 
full  groAv^n.  Clara  Lindsey. 

Hai'lord,  Susq.  Co.,  Pa.,  June  30, 1886. 

The  plan  of  cutting  out  all  the  queen- 
cells  but  one  to  prevent  second  swarms  is 
quite  generally  practiced,  and,  as  a  rule,  I 
believe  the  remaining  cell  hatches,  though 
as  in  your  case  it  sometimes  fails  to  do  so. 

  Ernest. 

WHAT    SHALL    BE    DONE    IN  A  CASE     OF  SEA^ERE 
STINGING  ? 

In  the  fan  of  1884,  when  my  uncle  was  feeding 
his  bees  for  Avinter,  a  heaA^-laden  bee  Avhich  had 
"  stolen  the  march  "  on  my  aunt  by  getting  into  the 
kitchen  and  taking  a  gorge  of  syrup  Avas  picked  up 
off  the  floor  by  one  of  my  baby-cou.iins,  a  boy  one 
year  old.  The  bee  stung  him  on  the  fore-tinger  of 
his  left  hand.  His  finger,  hand,  and  arm  swelled 
alarmingly,  nor  did  the  swelling  end  there;  for  in 
about  twenty  minutes  his  Avhole  body  swelled  and 
Avas  covered  Avith  Avhite  spots.  The  mucous  lining 
of  his  nose  Avas  so  much  swollen  that  he  Avas  com- 
pelled to  breathe  through  his  mouth.  My  aunt 
Avas  not  a  little  alarrae.d.  Uncle  picked  him  up  in 
his  arms,  and  carried  him  as  fast  as  he  could  to  a 
neighbor's  house  Avhere  they  gaA^e  him  plenty  of 
Avhisky,  and  in  half  £},n  hour  the  Avorst  symptoms 
had  clisappcared.    Uacle  ^s  a  strong"  temperance 
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man,  and  does  not  Avant  either  the  stinging-  or  the 
cure  repeated  too  often,  and  wishes  to  know  if 
poultices  of  mashed  onions  applied  to  the  arm-pits 
in  case  of  severe  bee-poisoning  would  not  be  as 
sure  a  remedy  as  alcohol  taken  internally. 

WiM.  Joseph  Milleu,  age  U. 
Hornings  Mills,  Ont.,  Can. 

It  would  seem  that  the  wliisky  saved  tlie 
child's  life,  though  it  is  possible  he  might 
have  recovered  without  it.  It  is  said  to  be 
an  antidote  for  rattlesnake  bites  ;  and  if  the 
poison  of  the  snake  is  similar  to  tliat  of  the 
sting,  no  doubt  the  whisky  should  be  given, 
by  all  means,  when  the  life  of  the  patient 
Is  endangered.  By  no  manner  of  means 
would  I  use  the  liquor  under  other  circum- 
stances. As  regards  the  other  remedies,  I 
can  not  answer.  Perhaps  some  physician 
who  is  thoroughly  temperance  in  his  views 
could  give  us  light ;  but  please  bear  in  mind 
that  we  do  not  want  remedies  for  ordinary 
stings  where  no  danger  is  apprehended. 

Ernest. 


FROM     DIFFERENT  FIELDS. 


A  GOOD  REPORT  FOR   CATNIP  AS  A  HONEY-PLANT. 

HIS  plant,  Nepeta  cataria,  is  found  extensively 
in  the  woods  and  waste  places.  Here,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  Eiver,  it  has  been  spread- 
ing to  an  advantage  for  three  or  four  years. 
After  the  Avhite-clover  season  was  past,  the 
bees  worked  strong  on  catnip,  and  continue  to  do 
so  at  present.  Many  of  the  unfinished  sections,  and 
also  the  spare  room  in  the  brood-chambers,  have 
been  filled  with  honey  made  from  this  plant.  Even 
the  nuclei  send  out  their  "  honest  workers  "  to  gath- 
er a  few  drops  of  this  abundant  nectar,  and  they 
are  building  up.  Thus,  much  of  the  trouble  of 
feeding  weak  colonies  is  now  saved,  and  there  is 
less  danger  of  their  being  robbed.  The  bees  work 
on  catnip  from  early  morning  until  almost  dark. 
Through  the  heat  of  the  day  they  are  found  on  it, 
especially  if  the  catnip  is  in  the  more  shaded  parts 
of  the  pastures.  When  the  hot  days  of  late  summer 
come  on,  the  plants  which  are  protected  from  the 
sun  thrive  better  than  the  others.  Probably  if  cul- 
tivated, catnip  would  yield  considerably  more  than 
it  now  does.  Yet,  as  it  is,  we  are  satisfied.  As  ev- 
ery one  knows,  catnip  is  not  an  injurious  weed. 
One  can  hardly  find  a  yard  or  garden  Avithout  hav- 
ing a  few  plants.  The  honey  made  from  catnip  ap- 
pears to  be  e(iuai  to  that  produced  by  white  clover; 
and  from  the  tact  that  catnip  remains  long  in  bloom, 
apiarists  should  at  least  save  all  the  plants  they 
may  find  around  them,  and  give  it  a  trial.  In  June, 
1885,  we  ordered  an  Italian  queen  from  you;  she  has 
proven  to  be  of  fine  quality.  Ernest  Danglade. 
Vevay,  Ind.,  July  28, 188(5. 

WHY  DON'T  THEY  START  QUEEN-CELLS? 

1  have  a  (juecnless  colony,  caused  by  desti'oying 
all  the  queen-cells  but  one  (to  prevent  after- 
swarms),  and  that  failed  to  hatch.  I  gave  them  a 
frame  of  eggs,  but  they  have  not  started  any  queen- 
cells.  Was  it  because  they  are  waiting  tor  the  dead 
queen-cell  to  hatch?  They  have  been  queenless 
tAvo  or  three  Avecks.   Should  I  have  destroyed  thQ 
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dead  queen-cell  Avhen  I  got  them  the  frame  of  eggs? 
I  knoAv  they  are  queenless,  because  they  have  no 
brood  nor  eggs  in  the  combs.  The  combs  are  full 
of  pollen  and  honey.  If  I  give  them  a  queen,  Avill 
the  bees  clean  the  pollen  out  so  the  queen  can  lay? 

NokesA^lle,  Va.,  July  8, 1886.  W.  T.  Allen. 

A  colony  of  bees  will,  once  in  a  while,  fail 
to  start  queen-cells,  when  it  is  a  little  hard 
to  decide  why.  In  such  cases  we  think  it 
best  to  give  them  a  reinforcement  of  young 
bees  in  the  way  of  a  frame  of  hatcliing brood. 
If  this  frame  contains  unsealed  larvie,  they 
will  very  seldom  fail  to  start  queen-cells  oil 
it,  unless  they  have  something  in  the  hive 
that  they  look  to  as  a  queen.  Workers  will 
always  prepare  a  place  in  almost  any  comb 
fit  for  the  queen  to  lay  in,  even  if  they  have 
to  remove  both  pollen  and  honey. 


IS  WAX  EVER  ADULTERATED  WITH  CORN  MEAL? 

On  page  543,  Gleanings  for  July  1,  second  col- 
umn, in  reply  to  D.  J.  Spencer,  on  the  subject  of 
brittle  Avax,  you  say  some  of  your  specimens  seem- 
ed about  like  Indian  meal.  I  think  if  you  had  put 
it  to  a  test  you  would  have  found  it  Avas  largely 
composed  of  Indian  meal.  Friend  Lake  had  a  sim- 
ilar lot,  and  he  proA-ed  it  Avas  Indian  meal,  so  you 
see  there  is  cheating  by  even  our  vaunted  bee-men. 
Is  there  noway  such  rascals  can  be  ferreted  out  and 
brought  to  justice?  In  Lake's  case  he  Avas  unable 
to,  having  previously  mixed  the  difl;erent  lots  to- 
gether. YelloAv  Indian  corn  ground  fine  can  readily 
be  mixed  Avith  Avax  to  a  considerable  extent  Avith- 
out  detection,  so  far  as  sight  goes.  Of  course,  it 
will  render  the  wax  brittle  and  destroy  its  ductility 
and  tenacity— tAvo  A'ery  important  qualities  needed 
in  comb-building.  You  are  in  for  exposing  scoun- 
drels, eo  suppose  you  ferret  out  corn-meal  scoun- 
drels, and  expose  them.  C.  Garwood. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  July  6,  1886. 

The  wax  referred  to  was  not  adulterated 
with  corn  meal,  for  it  could  be  melted,  every 
bit  of  it,  into  a  liquid.  It  would,  however, 
assume  the  granular  form  again  as  soon  as  it 
commenced  to  cool. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  BEES  WOKK  XN  SECTIONS. 

On  p.  570,  July  Gleanings,  Mr.  J.M.  Tucker  asks: 
"  How  shall  I  make  my  bees  Avork  in  the  sections?" 
I  Avill  give  my  OAvn  vicAvs  in  reply  to  that  question, 
my  views  not  being  theoretical,  but  based  on  act- 
ual experiments.  Any  attempt  to  ''make  bees 
Avork  in  sections"  Avill  prove  a  failure;  for  Avhile 
they  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  led,  they  can't  be 
driven  at  all. 

The  advocates  of  reversing  frames  claim  that,  by 
so  doing,  they  place  the  brood  above  the  gathered 
honey,  and  the  bees  then  carrj^  it  at  once  into  sec- 
tions. While  this  is  true,  it  is  far  from  being 
economical,  as  the  honey  must  be  handled  several 
times  in  order  to  place  it  Avhere  it  should  have  been 
stored  originally.  It  is  desirable,  then,  to  do  aAvay 
Avith  this  extra  labor,  Avhich  can  easily  bo  done, 
and  thus  save  our  bees  many  steps,  and  the  loss 
that  is  always  occasioned  by  moving  stores  from 
one  location  to  another.  The  key  to  the  Avhole 
mystery  is  the  spacing  of  frames.  Let  the  combs 
in  the  brood-chamber  be  just  '^s  inch  thick,  and 
spaced  just  a  bee-space  apart,  then  nothing  Avill  be 
sealed  up  belOAv  but  brood,  if  ample  room  lor 
stores  is  g  yen  in  the  sections  tiboye.  AU  that  Mr, 
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Tucker  needs  to  do  is  to  follow  the  above  rule,  and 
he  will  have  no  I'urther  trouble.     J.  E.  Pond,  Jk. 
Foxboro,  Mass.,  July  ::8,  1886. 

NATIVE  SEES  OF  FLOHIDA  NOT  LAZY. 

On  pag-e  534,  July  1,  Mr.  C.  Moorhouse  writes: 
"The  native  bees  are  extremely  lazy,"  and  j'ou  in- 
dex the  article,  "  Bees  of  Florida  Lazy."  Last  year 
was  a  bad  year  for  honey,  yet  I  had  a  natural  swarm 
hived  about  the  middle  of  March  that  had  filled 
three  stories  (3J  frames)  by  the  first  of  June.  No 
combs  or  foundation  was  given  them.  This  year 
the  same  colony  had  the  second  story  solid  with 
sealed  honey  June  first,  and  a  crate  of  21  sections 
nearly  full.  The  sections  were  taken  off  June  3Tth, 
nicely  sealed,  as  fine  in  quality  of  work  as  any  man 
ever  saw.   They  will  avei  ag-c  l^i  lbs.  each. 

Bees  swarmed  but  little  this  year.  My  spring- 
count  was  11  strong,  4  weak,  in  Simplicity,  and  a 
strong  in  box  hives;  increased  by  natural  swarming 
to  21;  extracted  during  June,  53  gallons,  and  took 
off  208 1-lb.  sections.  This  honey  can  not  be  excelled. 
It  weighs  12  lbs.  to  the  gallon,  and  is  clear,  and  very 
light  in  color.  No,  Bro.  Root,  the  little  fellows  are 
not  lazy.  Sometimes  there  is  nothing  for  them  to 
get,  and  again  the  mosquito-hawks  are  so  thick  they 
do  not  fly;  and  they  fight  the  ants  and  the  moth- 
worm,  the  chickens  and  the  children,  and  I  don't 
know  what  all.  But  1  do  know  that  they  gather 
lots  of  honey.  Yes,  they  do  wor  k,  and  so  well  that 
I  have  about  concluded  our  little  native  is  about  as 
good  as  the  Italian,  and  that  they  set  a  tine  exam- 
ple to  some  people  who  come  down  here  and  talk 
about  the  laziness  of  the  natives  —  too  many  of 
Avhom  are  like  Bro.  M.'s  Northern  queens. 

Lav^asota,  Fla.,  July,  188G.  Philippi. 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  SURPLUS  POLLEN. 

Please  state  in  next  Gleanings  what  you  do  with 
combs  in  the  spring  that  arc  from  one-foxirth  to 
two-thirds  full  of  pollen.  Do  you  give  them  to  the 
bees  in  brood  or  surplus  chamber,  or  do  you  melt 
them  up  into  wax?  I  put  many  such  in  the  brood- 
chambers  last  spring,  and  I  find  it  all  there  yet,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge.  IT.  Large. 

Whigville,  O.,  July  29,  18S0. 

Friend  L.,  we  never  have  8ui'2)lus  pollen  in 
our  locality,  for  the  bees  use  up  all  that  re- 
mains in  the  combs  in  rearing  brood,  and 
you  know  brood -rearing  is  a  large  part  of 
the  business  in  our  apiary.  The  matter  is 
frequently  discussed  in  our  back  volumes  in 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  pollen.  I  believe 
the  most  practical  way  is  to  steam  the  combs 
by  hanging  them  in  a  covered  wash-boiler 
until  the  pollen  is  so  soft  it  may  be  thrown 
out  with  the  extractor. 


SMOKE    WITHOUT    SMOKK;    GOOD,  AT    LEAST  FOR 
NUCLEI. 

Take  an  insect-powder  gun  (Lyon's  I  am  using), 
fill  half  full  with  crystals  of  hydrate  of  chloral; 
press  the  bellows.  The  hydrate  of  chloral  evapo- 
rates and  saturates  the  air,  and  stupefies  the  bees. 
1  find  this  more  efficient  than  the  English  method  of 
saturating  the  air  with  vapor  of  carbolic  acid  and 
oil  of  tar.  This  latter  also  can  be  used  in  the  pow- 
der-gun by  pouring  ten  drops  of  each  into  the  bel- 
lows of  the  gun,  paturating  the  air  in  the  bellows. 

Tampa,  Fla..  July,  1886.  J.  M.  Price. 

Thanks,  friend  T.,  for  your  suggestion  of 
hydrate  of  chloral ;  but  is  it  not  much  more 
expensive  than  smoke  y  This  is  going  to  be 


tlie  important  point.  AVe  can  not  afford 
any  thing  that  costs  very  much. 

RED-CLOVER  QUEENS. 

Why  should  any  one  make  a  flourish  about  "  red- 
clover  queens,"  and  advertise  them  as  something- 
wonderful  ?  Our  Italians,  Holy-Lands,  and  hybrids, 
work  right  along  on  red  clover.  I  stepped  into  a  49- 
acre  field  one  day,  and  it  was  full  of  clover,  and 
covered  v/ith  bees.  There  were  plenty  of  black 
bees  there,  but  I  saw  none  of  them  on  the  clover; 
they  were  working  on  a  little  blue  flower.  Most  of 
the  clover  has  been  cut,  and  the  second  crop  is  com- 
ing—also where  the  wheat  was  cut  the  clover  now 
appears.  D.  F.  Savage. 

Casky,  Ky.,  July  31, 1886. 

Eriend  S.,  certain  queens  are  called  "red 
clover"  because  their  progeny  seem  to  have 
a  way  of  gathering  unusual'  quantities  of 
honey  during  the  red-clover  bloom  ;  that  is, 
unusual  compared  with  other  colonies  of 
similar  strength^  

OUR  CARP-POND. 

I  should  much  like  to  have  a  report  in  next  issue 
of  Gleanings  in  i-egard  to  your  carp-pond.  I  have 
seen  nothing  about  it  lately.   Is  it  a  success? 

J.  W.  Margrave. 

Hiawatha,  Brown  Co.,  Kan.,  Aug.  2,  1886. 

Eriend  M.,  it  has  not  proved  to  be  very 
much  of  a  success  as  yet,  for  the  reason 
that,  with  the  multitude  of  my  duties,  I 
have  not  given  it  the  attention  it  should 
have.  For  instance,  although  there  are  hsli 
in  the  pond  weighing  several  pounds,  we 
^have  never  tried  one  of  them  yet  for  food. 
Thirty  or  forty  quite  good-sized  ones  were 
found  last  winter  on  the  surface,  probably 
killed  by  the  cold,  because  the  pond  was  not 
deep  enough.  The  reason  it  was  not  deeper 
is  because  muskrats  persist  in  digging  holes 
through  the  bank.  The  soil  is  also  of  such 
a  nature  between  the  pond  and  creek  that 
the  water  slowly  oozes  out,  and  the  pond 
gets  very  low  unless  we  have  very  frequent 
rains. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  FOUNDATION. 

Your  article  on  page  513,  "How  to  Make  Founda- 
tion," is  quite  acceptable;  and  although  we  have  al- 
ways been  very  cai-eful  about  keeping-  our  mills 
free  from  every  particle  of  Avax,  the  way  to  do  it 
best  has  been  another  thing;  and  the  way  to  regu- 
late the  temperature  of  the  dipping-tank  is  anoth- 
er. We  have  had  very  hard  work  to  get  sheets  at 
all;  the  wax  in  the  tank  will  get  too  cold  around 
the  outer  edges  or  side  of  the  tank  before  it  is  any- 
where near  cool  enough  in  the  center,  and  conse- 
quently the  sheets  all  crack  in  the  center  of  the 
boards,  while  they  stick  at  the  outer  edges.  Now, 
in  this  case  we  have  set  the  tank  on  the  stove  and 
remelted  the  outer  edges  of  it  ngain,  and  it  some- 
times helps  the  dipping;  but  we  have  never  been 
able  to  get  sheets  as  thin  as  Ihcy  ought  to  be  for 
sections.  Do  we  have  to  get  the  Avax  the  right 
heat  by  heatiog  and  cooling  it  in  this  way?  or 
ought  the  tank  full  of  melted  Avax  to  cool  all 
through  alike  by  just  setting  it  off  and  letting-  it 
set  until  ready  to  dip?  There  is  something  about 
the  Avay  Ave  manage  it  that  is  not  just  right;  and  if 
you  can  give  us  some  light  on  the  subject  it  will 
help  us  wonderfully.  Can  we  use  these  same  boil- 
ers where  wo  bare  a  two-hprse  cngipe  to  furoist} 
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steam  with?  We  have  had  all  we  could  make  in 
this  way;  but  our  section  I'dn.  does  not  quite  suit  us. 

Roland  Holmes. 
P't.  Wayne,  Ind.,  June  28,  1886. 

Friend  IL,  if  I  understand  you  your  whole 
troulile  seems  to  be  tliat  you  do  not  set  your 
tanl^  of  melted  wax  inside  a  tank  containing 
water,  to  be  kept  at  a  proper  temperature  by 
means  of  a  steam-pipe.  A  very  small  steam- 
pipe  from  any  l^ind  of  a  steam-boiler  will 
enable  you  to  keep  the  temperature  of  all 
your  ntensils  just  where  you  want  it.  Dur- 
ing the  past  season  we  have  made  quite  an 
improvement  by  keeping  all  of.  our  wax 
sheets,  when  ready  to  roll,  in  a  large  oblong 
tin  vessel  of  water.  A  steam-pipe  goes  into 
this  water;  and  by  opening  or  closing  the 
valve  we  can  keep  the  sheets  just  right,  no 
matter  whether  the  weather  is  cold  or  warm. 


WEEPING  LINDEN  FOU    HONEY  ;  PKOLONGINO 
THE  BASSWCJOD  BLOOM. 

T  send  you  to-day  by  mail  from  Detroit  some  flow- 
ers of  the  weeping  linden  (Tilia  alha  pcndula).  1 
hope  they  may  reach  you  in  some  kind  of  order,  so 
that  you  may  be  able  to  scent  the  perfume,  which 
is  very  delicate  and  powerful.  The  tree  I  have 
hangs  over  the  sidewalk,  and  every  one  almost  who 
passes  stops  to  find  where  the  perfume  comes 
from.  The  American  linden  (basswood),  blooms 
here  about  the  middle  of  June;  the  Eugiish,  or 
European  linden,  toward  the  last  of  June,  and  the 
Aveeping  is  now  in  full  bloom.  The  v/hite-lcaved 
European  also  blooms  in  July,  and  the  broad- 
leaved  European  (BlaHplnjlla)  blooms  in  August. 
By  planting  all  these  varieties,  the  blossoming  of 
the  linden  could  be  extended  three  months.  Of 
course,  some  of  them  are  scarce  yet;  but  young 
trees,  one  or  two  years,  could  be  imported  cheaply 
from  Europe.  I  imported  both  the  English  and 
the  weeping  from  England  some  years  ago. 

Jajies  Doug  all. 

Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada,  July  !),  1886. 


A    FIUEND'S  INFLUENCE,  ALSO  A  KIND  WOBD. 

HE  goods  arrived  on  the  2Gth  of  April,  and  in 
splendid  order.  I  have  put  the  chalf  hive  to- 
gether. It  is  the  first  of  your  style  I  ever 
saw.  I  am  highly  pleased  with  ail  the  goods. 
I  have  a  bee-keeping  friend  (a  young  man 
like  myself),  for  whom  part  of  the  goods  Avere,  who 
has  quit  the  use  of  tobacco.  Can  you  send  him  a 
smoker  ?  If  he  begins  again,  I'll  see  that  you  get 
your  money.   Thanks  for  extras  in  goods. 

Alvin  L.  Heine. 

Chandler,  Ind.,  May  5,  1886. 


I  saw  your  offer  in  Gleanings,  that  any  one  who 
quit  the  use  of  tobacco  you  would  send  him  a  smo- 
ker. If  you  will  send  me  one,  I  will  never  use  it 
again;  and  if  1  do  I  will  send  you  a  dollar  for  the 
smoker.  O.  H.  Mautin. 

Lee,  Allegan  Co.,  jNljch. 


Will  you  please  send  me  a  smoker?  I  have  quit 
the  use  of  tobacco;  and  if  I  ever  take  it  up  again  I 
will  pay  you  for  the  smoker.        W.     G  iundle. 

J31uehill,Me.,  June  1^8,  im. 


1  have  been  a  user  of  tobacco  four  years,  and 
have  quit  its  use.  If  I  deserve  a  smoker,  send  one; 
and  if  I  ever  use  tobacco  again  I  will  pay  you  for  it. 

Fremont,  Mich.   AVilliam  Gould. 

Please  send  Henry  Powell  a  smoker.  He  has 
agreed  not  to  use  tobacco  in  any  Avay;  and  if  he 
will  he  will  pay  you  for  his  smoker.  He 
asked  me  to  write  to  you.  IIeese  Powell. 

Linden,  Iowa  Co.,  Wis.,  June  18^6. 

I  sold  a  colony  of  b-ces  to  a  young  nuin  who  liiis 
been  using  tobacco.  He  has  (piit,  and  now  lie 
wants  a  smoker;  lie  promises  to  pay  for  it  il  he 
ever  commences  to  use  tobacco  again. 

F.  A.  DUIUJAND. 

Esdailc,  Pierce  Co.,  Wis.,  May  „".»,  1880. 


HAS  commenced  the  use  of  tobacco,  I5UT  PAYS 
UP  LUCE  A  MAN. 

I  herewith  send  you  50  cts.  to  pay  for  a  smoker 
that  was  presented  to  me  for  quitting  the  use  of  to- 
bacco. I  now  have  taken  to  the  use  of  it  again,  on 
account  of  my  health.  Anonymous. 

June  10,  1886. 

I  am  very  sorry,  friend  A.,  that  you 
thought  it  necessary  to  use  tobacco  again. 
Are  you  .su/c  that  your  health  demandetl  it? 

After  using  tobacco  for  seven  years  I  have  quit. 
If  you  think  I  deserve  a  smoker,  I  shall  be  very 
thankful;  and  if  I  ever  use  tobacco  again  I  will  pay 
you  for  the  smoker.  I  am  a  reader  of  Gleanings, 
and  I  thiniv  it  is  second  to  none. 

Fremont,  Mich.  Kobert  Ashci{.4.ft. 

A  neighbor's  influence,  again. 

I  have  a  neighbor  bee-keeper  who  has  used  tobac- 
co for  years,  and  has  quit.  I  told  him  if  he  would 
quit  and  not  use  it  any  more,  and  promise  you  so, 
you  would  send  him  a  smoker.  He  told  me  ^o  send. 
Now,  if  he  don't  stay  quit  I  will  pay  for  the  smoker, 
for  I  have  to  take  care  of  his  bees,  and  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  carry  his  smoker;  but  1  think  he  Avill 
stick.  John  Barloav. 

Sac  City,  Iowa.   

the  duty  of  a  father  toavard  his  sons. 

The  boys  here  use  a  great  deal  of  tobacco.  My 
two  little  ones  were  using  it  before  I  knew  it.  I 
have  induced  both  to  quit.  The  youngest  is  not  at 
home.  I  did  not  see  your  offer,  but  I  see  the  let- 
ters. If  E.  L.  Goodbar  is  entitled  to  a  "  smoker," 
please  send  it;  and  if  ho  ever  begins  again  I  Avill 
pay.  A.  C.  Goodbar. 

Lonoke,  Lonoke  Co.,  Ark.,  June  7,  1886. 


the  user  of  tobacco  an  unconscious  slave. 

I  Avish  to  say  to  you  and  everybody  that  I  have 
quit  the  use  of  tobacco  since  I  commenced  taking 
Gleanings.  I  have  used  the  Aveed  for  15  years, 
and  little  did  I  know  Avhat  a  plave  I  Avas  to  that  poi- 
sonous weed  till  al  ter  I  quit.  Nor  docs  any  man,  wlio 
is  inconstant  use  of  tobacco,  realize  what  a  slave  he 
is  until  he  tries  to  quit.  I  find  that  saying  and  do- 
ing arc  two  different  things;  and  when  a  person 
says  he  is  going  to  ciuit  the  use  of  tobacco,  he 
Avants  to  make  up  his  mind  that  he  has  got  to  exer- 
cise some  will  power.  If  you  think  I  am  entitled  to 
a  smoker,  send  me  one;  and  if  I  commence  the  use 
of  tobacco  again  I  Avill  pay  you  for  it. 

A.  B.  HOLBROOK. 

Poiut  Peuingula,  JeJI'.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  J  uue  3,  im. 
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I  will  bo  their  God,  and  tliei'  shall  be  raj'  people. 
— jEii.  31: 

T  AM  invited  to  meet  '.i  body  of  bee-men 
m  to  see  the  Chapman  honey-plant  in  full 
bloom  in  York  State  ;  and  as  it  is  some- 
^  wliere  near  father  Cole's  Home  on  the 
Hillside I  propose  to  see  the  New 
Agriculture"'  also,  and  so  olf  I  start  this 
Monday  morning,  July  26.  My  Ih'st  move  is 
to  call  at  the  Town-Ilall  and  be  one  of  the 
first  to  cast  a  vote  for  tlie  closing  of  the  sa- 
loons in  Medina.  Thank  God  that  I  have  at 
length  that  privilege,  as  one  of  his  people, 
as  ill  our  text.*  Then  ]SIaud  takes  me  in 
the  buggy  to  a  station  12  miles  away.  Maud 
is  getting  to  be  a  horsp-woman,  and  handles 
Meg  nicely,  even  if  the  men-folks  have  let 
her  run  away  so  mnny  times  we  feared  she 
was  spoiled.  Aleg  went  up  to  a  watering- 
trough  ;  and  before  I  knew  it  Maud  hopped 
out  and  let  down  the  check,  instead  of  let- 
ting me  do  it.  She  explained  that  Meg 
woukl  put  back  her  ears  and  bite  at  me  if 
I  went  near  her,  and  so  I  stayed  in  the  bug- 
gy. Meg  even  goes  better  when  Maud  has 
the  lines,  and  I  "begin  to  suspect  there  is  a 
sort  of  freemason  understanding  between 
them.  Perhaps  Meg  means  to  say  by  actions, 
"  I  have  had  too  many  masters  ;  that  is  why 
I  ran  away  so  many  times.  1  like  Maud, 
and  she  likes  me  (slie  gives  me  my  clover 
and  things),  and  I  want  her  to  handle  me." 
All  right !  I  am  quite  willing,  if  you  only 
make  tiie  train  between  you. 

We  pass  through  a  small  town ;  the  store- 
keepers, grocers,  etc.,  are  sitting  out  on  the 
walk*  in  e;isy-chairs,  waiting  for  customers. 
They  might  be  doing  worse ;  but  ought  any 
of  God's  people,  in  thess  days  of  such  great 
possibilities,  to  be  sitting  and  waiting  for 
ani/  ihing  /  Why  can't  they  jump  up  and 
push  sonielhing  !  Farmers  along  the  road, 
many  of  them,  seem  content  to  raise  the 
same  crops  (no  better)  tliat  they  have  done 
year  after  year.  Why,  I  couldn't  live  if  I 
were  not  pushing  on  to  something  new,  as 
each  season  comes  around.  In  regard  to 
w^aiting  for  customers— how  can  great  strong 
men  sit  and  wait  V  I  would  a  hundred 
times  rather  follow  a  plow  or  a  cultivator 
than  to  sit  before  a  store  waiting  for  some 
one  to  come  to  be  waited  on. 

Out  of  town  we  find  great  fields  of  tobac- 
co. While  I  admire  the  soil,  and  the  won- 
derful vegetable  growth  these  plants  are 
making  with  their  broad  green  leaves  as 
high  as  the  fence,  I  can  not  see  how  any  who 
call  themselves  God's  people  can  give  their 
best  land,  and  their  rery  best  manure  in  rais- 
ing a  narcotic  with  which  to  poison  their 
fellovv-men.  I  know  it  sometimes  brings 
money;  but  is  getting  money  ever  to  come 
before  doing  right  / 

Maud  reinarks,  tliat  the  tobacco-raisers 
never  seem  to  have  nice  houses  and  barns, 
even  if  the  business  is  profitable. 

I  bid  good-by  to  Maud  (and  Meg)  just  ten 


*0n  my  return  I  learned  that  our  people  cast  355 
votes  for  ud  saloons,  and  only  26  for  saloons.  Mj' 
friends,  have  you  done  as  well  "as  that  in  your 
countj  -seat  ? 


minutes  before  train  time,  so  Meg  has  held  / 
her  reputation.  It  costs  SI. 2-3  per  day  extra 
to  ride  in  a  drawing-room  car ;  but  if  1  don't 
ride  in  such  car  1  could  not  have  the  nice 
little  table  on  which  i  am  now  writing  to 
you.  The  roads  are  full  of  muddy  water, 
and  it  is  running  down  in  muddy  streams, 
all  through  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  al- 
though I  have  not  seen  a  drop  of  rain  fall. 
Innumerable  gardens  flit  by  us,  but  nothing 
in  any  of  them  is  ahead  of  our  own  at  Me- 
dina, unless  it  is  rutabaga  turnips  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Next  year  I  will  try  raising  some 
so  early  they  may  be  a  yard  across  in  July. 
Buckwheat  is  looking  finely  with  the  recent 
rains.  Some  of  it  is  already  in  bloom,  but 
not  a  tobacco-plant  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
whole  country. 

Olean.  X.  Y..  is  an  astonishment  and  a 
wonder.  Huge  oil-tanks,  big  enough  to  con- 
tain large  buildings,  cover  tlie  summits  and 
sides  of  the  hills,  and  dot  the  valley  by  the 
hundreds,  and  may  be  thousands.  Surely 
this  must  contain  oil  enough  to  light  the 
world ;  in  fact,  Olean  takes  its  name  from 
oleum,  meaning  oil. 

This  oil  is  one  of  God's  latest  and  bright- 
est gifts  to  light  up  "  Our  Homes  so  beau- 
tifully and  at  so  little  expense.  Does  this 
also  mean,  '^I  will  be  their  God  and  they 
shall  be  my  people  ""V 

Now  the  train  clatters  along  part  way  up 
the  range  of  hills,  and  a  beautiful  valley  is 
spread  out  before  us.  Villages,  with  their 
clean  wdiite  churches  ;  shops  and  stores,  and 
many  pretty  houses,  with  well-kept  gardens, 
say  again  the  thought  expressed  in  our  lit- 
tle text. 

It  has  been  raining,  and  so  the  white 
clothes  are,  many  of  them,  still  on  the  line, 
telling  of  patient,  hard-working  mothers, 
and  of  many  little  ones  to  be  cared  for.  God 
grant  the  thought  in  all  these  homes  may 
be,    They  shall  be  my  people.'' 

I  am  much  impressed  with  the  looks  of  the 
country  and  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Chau- 
tauqua; an  atmosphere  seems  to  pervade 
the  whole  country  round  about ;  i.  c,  I  will 
be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.'' 
Is  this  the  effect  of  the  Sabbath-school  gath- 
erings there  ?  The  fields  are  covered  with 
beautiful  grain  and  garden-stuff  of  all  kinds. 

The  sight  of  Wellsville,  xVllegany  Co., 
N.  Y.,  with  its  beautiful  residences  and 
thriving  business  places,  reminds  me  again 
of  our  text ;  and  when  I  go  into  the  house 
to  sit  down  at  the  "  Home  on  the  Hillside  " 
(after  having  explored  said  hillside  pretty 
w^ell)  I  discover  a  clean  bright  fire  burning 
in  the  grate.  As  the  air  is  a  little  bit  chilly 
after  the  rain,  and  my  feet  are  somewhat 
damp  from  my  explorations  over  the  soft 
soli  along  the  hillside,  the  warmth  seems 
quite  comfortable  ;  and  then  I  discover  that 
it  is  from  natural  gas.  v, 

Why,  dear  friends,  is  it  possible  that 
this  is  natural  gas,  and  nothing  inoreV  And 
then  I  inquired, And  does  it  really  give 
sufiicient  heat  for  the  most  severe  winter 
temperatures?'" 

In  answer  to  the  question,  the  good  lady 
of  the  house  simply  touches  a  lever  with  her 
foot,  near  the  fireplace,  and  in  a  second 
every  thing  round  about  the  grate  is  full  of 
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flame,  and  the  heat  pours  forth  in  such  a 
volume  that  I  feel  abundantly  satisfied  it  is 
equal  to  zero  weather.  When  tlie  lire-bricks 
back  of  the  grate  began  to  look  as  if  they 
would  soon  be  red  hot,  another  touch  of  the 
lever  with  the  foot  and  the  fire  is  as  gentle  in 
a  second  as  a  lamb. 

Of  course,  I  was  up  in  the  morning  before 
anybody  else  (as  usual),  and  tlie  roaring  of 
the  fire,  soon  after,  in  the  kitchen  stove 
aroused  my  curiosity.  Yes,  they  were  get- 
ting breakfast  with  natural  gas,  in  the  same 
way;  and  when  the  breakfast  was  cooked, 
down  went  the  heat  instantly  ;  no  wood  or 
coal  to  be  lugged  in  ;  no  ashes  to  be  carried 
out,  no  smoke  or  litter.  The  stove  looked 
as  clean  and  innocent  as  if  it  were  standing 
in  a  hardware  store,  nicely  blacked  up  so  as 
to  show  off  to  passers-by.  This  great  and 
wonderful  gift  has  all  this  while  been  slum- 
bering in  the  bowels  of  old  Mother  Earth, 
waiting  for  the  intelligence  of  man  to  let  it 
out  and  do  his  bidding.  Gas-pipes  run  along 
the  streets  of  Wellsville,  on  top  of  the  ground. 
There  is  no  need  of  burying  them,  as  the  gas 
does  not  freeze  up.  ''I  will  be  their  God, 
and  they  shall  be  my  people,"  came  into  my 
mind  again,  and  I  wondered  if  the  people  in 
Wellsville  and  other  towns  in  New  York  re- 
membered to  be  thankful  for  this  great 
blessing.  I  suppose  they  think  of  it  after 
a  while  just  about  as  we  think  of  the  bless- 
ings we  enjoy  in  our  own  hotties  the  world 
over. 

It  is  July  27th,  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  am 
waiting  for  the  train  at  a  country  store. 
They  said  there  was  not  any  place  to  get 
supper  at  the  station  ;  but  I  almost  always 
find  suppers,  and  good  ones  too,  and  I  did 
this  time.  One  of  the  young  men  who  clerk- 
ed at  the  store  invited  me  to  go  home  with 
him  to  supper,  if  I  would  put  up  with  what 
happened  to  be  on  hand.  We  had  a  very 
nice  supper,  including  raspberries  and  cream, 
and  ice-cream  for  dessert,  even  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  country  place.  The  grounds  about 
this  home  were  beautiful  and  tasty,  and 
every  thing  bore  evidence  of  culture  and  in- 
telligence inside.  I  do  not  know  that  these 
people  loved  God,  but  I  think  they  do,  for 
many  things  seemed  to  say,  ''And  they  shall 
be  my  people." 

Pretty  soon  a  pair  of  horses  drew  up  to  the 
country  store,  attached  to  a  somewhat  odd- 
looking  wagon.  The  wagon  was  sent  by 
friend  Chapman  to  get  the  bee-men  who 
were  to  be  at  his  convention  the  next  day. 
Friend  Chapman  has  a  market-garden,  so  the 
storekeeper  told  me,  and  this  was  one  of  his 
mm-ket-wagonfi.  Although  he  is  not  so  much 
of  a  market-gardener  as  he  used  to  be,  he 
has,  in  years  past,  made  lots  of  money  in  the 
business.   I  felt  glad  I  had  come. 

The  town  of  Versailles,  Cattaraugus  Co., 
N.  Y.  is  a  very  pleasant  and  romantic  spot. 
A  great  river  pours  over  the  rocks,  and  lidls 
us  to  sleep  with  its  roaring.  A  large  flour- 
ing-mill,  right  in  the  center  of  business,  and 
many  tilings  about  the  town,  reminded  me 
of  the  village  where  I  lived  when  a  boy.  In 
the  evening,  boys  and  girls  collected  about 
the  postofiice  to*  get  the  latest  news.  Asa 
matter  of  course,  the  girls  were  dressed  in 
w  arm-weather  costumes,  and  some  of  them 


were  very  pretty  ;  and  as  I  listened  to  their 
laughing  and  chatting,  I  wondered  if  they, 
too,  were  Christians,  and  if  they  all  went  to 
a  young  poople's  prayer-meeting  somewhere, 
every  Sunday  evening,  or  may  be  oftener. 
Do  they  ever  think  of  the  text  I  liave  been 
thinking  of  during  all  this  tripV  AVere  they, 
all  of  them,  even  the  gayest  among  them, 
God's  people? 

Next  morning,  with  Prof.  McLain,  our 
friend  L.  C.  Root,  W.  T.  Falconer,  of  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  and  some  others  whose  n;imes 
I  have  forgotten,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  go 
out  among  the  honey-plants,  even  before  the 
bees  had  commenced  working.  Friend  Chap- 
man is  a  genius,  and,  like  many  other  genius- 
es is  somewhat  eccentric.  He  has  about  175 
hives  of  bees  ;  and  although  he  is  progressive 
enough  to  have  planted  fully  two  acres  of 
the  Chapman  honey-plant  (with  enough  more 
that  will  have  blossomed  next  year  to  make 
ten  acres)  he  does  not  use  a  movable-comb 
hive— says  he  does  not  want  any.  Shall  I 
tell  you  how  he  markets  his  honey  ?  Well, 
he  markets  it  a  good  deal  tlie  way  he  does 
garden-stuff.  He  has  it  stored  in  large  box- 
es. He  puts  these  boxes  into  his  wagon,  and 
drives  to  some  town  when  there  are  many 
people  on  the  streets.  Then  he  cuts  out  his 
honey  in  chunks,  puts  10  lbs.  in  one  of  a  lot 
of  cheap  tin  pans  bought  for  the  purpose, 
and  tells  the  passers-by,  '•  Here,  you  can 
have  ten  pounds  of  this  beautiful  nice  honey, 
tin  pan  and  all,  for  an  eveu  dollar."  The 
price  is  so  low,  and  friend  Chapman  is  such 
an  old  hand  at  the  business,  that  he  sells 
out  his  wiiole  load  in  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  goes  home  with  his  pocket  full  of  dol- 
lars. It  is  cutting  down  prices,  I  know; 
but  it  is  his  way  of  doing.  Well,  I  was  a 
little  incredulous  about  finding  that  175  col- 
onies could  gather  honey  enough  from  two 
acres  from  awy  plant  so  the  bees  would  store 
honey  in  sections.  By  the  way,  friend  Chap- 
man now  uses  one-pound  sections  in  place  of 
the  large  boxes  he  formerly  used ;  but  his 
hives  are  still  box  hives;  that  is,  the  brood- 
apartment  is.  The  honey-plants  stand  in 
long  rows,  and  are  cultivated  like  other 
market-gai-den  stuff  the  first  year.  AVhen 
they  first  begin  to  bloom,  but  little  attention 
is  given  them.  The  plant  is  so  hardy  that 
he  says  the  drought  killed  all  the  w^eds.  but 
did  hot  hurt  the  plant,  and  I  guess  he  is 
right  about  it.  They  were  growing  finely  on 
hard  hillside  gravel.  Friend  Chapman  has, 
however,  some  beautiful  land  for  market 
gardening,  and  I  think  he  had  the  finest 
patch  of  cantaloupe  muskmelons  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life.  Although  there  were  several 
thousand  hills,  each  hill  was  planted  under 
a  box  perhaps  a  foot  square  and  six  inches 
high.  Over  this  box  a  pane  of  glass  is  laid. 
Melons  used  to  be  one  of  his  great  special- 
ties, before  they  brought  in  so  many  from 
the  South  ;  but  he  still  makes  considerable 
money  from  them  yet. 

At  one  side  of  the  house,  and  near  the 
street,  I  noticed,  under  a  grove  of  maples, 
some  queer-looking  tables  painted  wiiite. 
One  table  was  square,  with  an  opening  in- 
side, where  a  w^orkman  could  stand ;  the 
other  table  was  round,  with  a  similar  open- 
ing.  Both  tables  were  surrounded  with 
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beautiful  maple-trees,  evidently  planted  ex-  j 
pressly  for  the  benefit  of  the  tables,  for  those 
around  the  squai-e  table  \yere  planted  at  reg-  j 
ular  distances,  in  the  form  of  a  square ; 
those  at  the  round  table  iu  the  same  Avay, 
only  they  were  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  Some 
of  these  trees  were  eight  or  ten  inches  in  di- 
ameter. Friend  Chapman  remarked,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question,  that  these  tables  were 
for  washing  and  packing  garden-stulf.  They 
did  excellent  service  on  tliis28th  day  of  July, 
for  our  bee-convention.  Seats  and  chairs 
were  arranged  for  the  comi>any.  Sections 
of  honey,  gathered  from  the  Chapman  honey- 
plant,  were  on  the  tables— enough  for  all. 
An  organ  placed  on  the  porch,  a  little  on 
one  side,  was  well  supported  by  singers  of 
no  mean  talent ;  and  between  the  speeches 
we  had  good  music.  The  audience  was 
mostly  composed  of  the  people  from  the 
country  round  about— friends  of  Mr.  Chap- 
man, and  anybody  who  cared  to  come, 
who  had  heard  of  his  famous  honey- 
plant.  Tiof.  iSlcLain  spoke  hrst,  and  gave 
us  many  facts  that  were  new  and  valuable. 
He  is  employed  by  the  U.  S.  government,  as 
you  may  know,  to  investigate  and  develop 
whatever  is  worthy  pertaining  to  bee  culture. 
Our  friend  L.  C.  Root  also  gave  us  one  of 
his  happiest  talks,  and  I  felt  sorry  all 
through  it  that  we  could  not  have  had  a 
shorthand  writer  to  give  it  in  full  to  our  na- 
tion of  bee-keepers.  Your  humble  servant 
spoke  briefly  between  the  two.  He  tried  to 
tell  the  people  of  God's  various  gifts  to  man- 
kind ;  of  the  honey  to  be  had  for  the  gath- 
ering ;  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  and,  later,  of 
the  oil  and  gas,  of  which  I  have  spoken  be- 
fore, and  Anally  of  the  new  honey-plants 
that  bear  honey  of  such  quality  and  quanti- 
ty that  it  will  pay  to  raise  them  for  the  hon- 
ey alone.  I  spoke  of  the  way  in  which  God 
seems  to  call  us  to  exercise  our  talents  and 
abilities  in  different  tields,  and  of  the  pe- 
culiar w^ay  in  which  these  calls  sometimes 
come.  Friend  Chapman,  with  his  oddities, 
feels  called  upon  by  some  invisible  power  to 
use  his  rare  skill  in  market  gardening,  to- 
ward introducing  and  disseminating  this 
wonderful  new  honey-plant.  Prof.  McLain 
had  told  us  that  its  name  is  Uchinops  s^jIkp- 
rocephahift.  signifying  round  -  headed 
liedgehog,"  and  that  the  place  of  its  na- 
tivity was  in  the  south  of  France.  How 
should  it  come  hereV  Even  friend  Chap- 
man could  not  tell  us,  further  than  that  he 
presumed  it  was  among  some  specimens  he 
liad  collected  while  on  a  visit  to  Florida  or 
the  Bermuda  Islands.  While  traveling  it 
had  been  his  habit  to  save  specimens  of 
plants.  Well,  after  these  dried-up  speci- 
mens had  lain  a  long  titoe  in  an  old  sack 
in  the  garret,  or  some  such  place,  Mrs.  Chap- 
man suggested,  like  a  good  housewife,  that 
it  might  as  well  be  thrown  away  or  burned 
up.  Accordingly  the  sack  was  turned  in- 
side out,  and  shaken  on  one  corner  of  the 
garden.  Finally  this  queer  plant  came  up, 
and  friend  Chapman  noticed  how  eager  the 
bees  were  to  visit  it.  Mr.  Hubbard,  a  neigh- 
bor of  his,  who  has  been  assisting  him  in 
his  experiments  with  his  honey-plant,  told 
us,  in  a  brief  little  speech,  that  he  just 
counted,  for  an  experiment,  the  bees  that 


I  visited  a  single  ball  of  the  Ohapiiiali  honeys 
plant  during  just  one  day.  How  many  bees 
I  do  you  suppose  came  to  this  one  blossom,  or 
I  ball  of  blossomsV  Well,  it  wai^  2135.  Of 
course,  an  assistant  watched  the  blossom 
wiiile  he  got  his  dinner  and  supper.  To 
further  test  the  quantity  of  honey  secreted, 
some  paper  bags  had  been  tied  over  the 
blossoms,  two  days  before  the  convention. 
These  papers  were  taken  off,  and  the  balls 
seemed  as  if  they  liad  been  dipped  in  honey 
—good  thick  honey  too.  Since  coming  home 
I  have  tried  the  same  experiment.  The  honey, 
as  it  first  oozes  from  the  nectaries,  is  first  thin, 
like  sweetened  water  ;  but  during  48  hours  of 
our  hot  July  and  August  days  it  becomes  as 
thick  as  honey  in  the  comb.  The  flavor  is  a 
very  pure  sweet— much  like  simple  syrup, 
only  it  has  a  slight  flavor,  which  we  all  pro- 
nounce very  pleasant.  I  think  it  will  rank 
equal  to  wiiite  clover  or  linden.  Inclosing 
my  talk  I  spoke  of  all  these  valuable  quali- 
ties belonging  to  this  plant,  and  repeated 
my  text  in  connection  with  the  thought  of 
God's  promises  and  purposes  to  us  his  chil- 
dren. As  friend  Chapman  has  expended  a 
good  deal  of  money  experimenting  w^ith  this 
plant,  he  prefers  to  control  the  sale  of  the 
seed — at  least  for  several  years.  This  year 
it  will  be  offered  in  packages  of  half  an 
ounce  each  for  SI. 00.  Xo  smaller  quantity 
is  to  be  sold.   Below  we  give  a  cut  of  it. 


CHAPMAN  HONEY-PLANT. 

In  regard  to  the  above  plant  I  submit  the 
following  letter  from  friend  Cook  : 

Dear  Mr.  Editor :— You  will  remembei-  that  Mr. 
Chapman,  of  Versailles,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  at  the  De- 
troit meeting-  a  hone.v-p]ant  Avhich  he  said  com- 
menced to  bloom  just  at  the  close  of  the  basswood 
season,  and  was  of  rare  excellence  as  a  honey-plant, 
both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality  of  honey  which 
is  furnished.  Upon  examination  I  found  this  to  be 
Eclnufyps  f^phcerocepltalus  of  Central  France.  lam 
indebted  to  Dr.  W.  J.  Beal  for  the  determination. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Chapman  I  secured  a 
number  of  the  plants  in  the  spi-ing-.  These  were  set 
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out  the  last  of  Api  il:  nnd  though  the  season  has 
been  terribly  di-y  they  have  grown  on  light  sand 
most  vigorously;  are  magnificent  plants,  and  are 
loaded  with  globe-like  flower  -  heads.  The  plant 
looks  sr  mo  like  a  thistle,  as  we  might  expect,  as  it 
is  a  composite  plant.  The  flowers  opened  July  30, 
and  each  ball  has  a  great  many  fiowers,  each  of 
which  must  be  visited  many  times  aday  by  the  bees; 
indeed,  the  flowers  arc  alive  with  bees  from  early 
moiMi  till  late  in  the  evening.  Surclj'  this  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  in  a  double  sense.  A.  J.  Cook. 
Agricultural  College,  Mich.,  July  23,  188C. 

Tlie  name  is  from  tlie  Greek,  ecJnnops  sig- 
nifying liedgehog,  and  tlie  plant  is  almost 
exactly  like  a  big  thrifty  thistle,  only  it  bears 
round  balls,  as  seen  in  "the  engraving.  The 
latter  i)art  of  the  name  means  ronnd- 
headed."  Now,  if  this  plant  furnished  hon- 
ey right  along,  day  after  day,  for  as  many 
months  as  the  figwort  does,  it  would  proba- 
bly, be  ahead  of  any  plant  known  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  spider-plant  fur- 
nishes a  larger  quantity  of  nectar,  but  it  is 
secreted  only  in  the  night,  and  gives  ns 
nothing  in  tlie  daytime.  It  is  also  so  thin 
and  watery  that  the  amount  of  saccharine 
matter  is  probably  not  as  great  as  in  the 
Chapman  plant  The  Chapman  plant  yields 
honey  about  20  days ;  but  by  mowing  oif  the 
tops  it  can  easily  be  made  20  days  later;  it  is 
also  much  hardier  than  the  spider  plant,  and 
would  probably  grow  on  poor  soil  where 
even  the  hgwort  would  not  amount  to  much. 
There  have  been  moi-e  bees  at  work  on  our 
patch  of  ligwort  for  the  last  00  days  than  I 
f  ever  saw  anywhere  on  the  Chapman  honey- 
plant  ;  but  the  honey  is  not  nearly  so  thick  as 
that  from  the  latter.  It  may  be  a  nice  point 
to  determine  which  plant  "would  be  most 
prolitable.  The  Chapman  plant  will  con- 
tinue to  blossom  and  yield  honey  for  three 
years,  after  it  is  once  started.  Dr.  C.  C.  Mil- 
ler, who  has  experimented  considerably,  can 
])robabIy  aid  us  right  here  ;  and  in  any  case 
we  can  thank  God  for  this  new  revelation  in 
regard  to  the  possibilities  of  cultivating 
plants  for  honey  alone.  Of  course,  friend 
Chapman's  bees"  were  not  all  at  work  in  sec- 
tions ;  but  colonies  having  young  queens 
just  commencing  to  lay  were  storing  at  a 
pretty  fair  rate,  and  the  sections  of  honey 
placed  on  the  table  for  examination  were 
taken  from  one  of  these  colonies. 

The  social  element  at  friend  Chapman's 
model  bee-keepers'  convention  was  a  decided 
success ;  and  I  echoed  the  thought  of  our 
friend  Jj.  C.  Hoot,  that  it  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent thing  if  we  could  have  more  just 
such  informal  open-air  meetings  of  bee- 
keepers. ""Viy  this  shall  ye  be  known  of  all 
men,  that  ye  have  love  one  to  another.'"' 
And  how  better  can  we  demonstrate  to  the 
great  Father  above  that  we  are  trying  to 
look  up  in  the  spirit  of  our  text  to-day  than 
by  showing  our  good  will  to  each  other  V 
'•'I  will  be  their  (iod,  and  they  shall  shall  be 
my  people." 


The  l3\va  State  l?t'c-lccciiprs'  Association  will  meet  on  tlic 
Fair-}?ronii(ls  in  Dcs  iMoiiies,  on  Tui'sd.iy,  Soi)t.  7,  IKKi;,  at  r.M., 
contlnuinp:  in  session  dnrini;  tliat  and  the  lol low  in^-  two  (<i- 
three  (hiys  Alaij^'e  and  snbslunlial  lent  has  hern  seemed, 
and  is  now  at  liand,  tor  the  nsr  (W  the  so<Mely.  Any  or  all  ot 
the  (iOOO  l>ee  Icrepers  of  onr  Stale  arc  nru'ent  ly  re(iursled  to  he 
present  and  liclp  make  the  nieetinfx  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
one,  and  a  lieai  tv  inx  itatioii  is  extended  to  all  visitliifj:  Iji-oth- 
ers  from  other  States.  O.  O.  POPPLETON,  Pres. 

A.  J.  Noiuns,  Secretary. 
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No  R-ood  thinp:  will  (Jod  withhold 

I'roin  them  that  walk  up' 

rightly. -I's.  81:  11. 

USING    FUr-Ti    STIEKTS  OP  TTIIN    FOUNDATION  FOR 
SECTIONS. 

D.  A.  Jones  says,  in  the  C.  It.  J.  for  July  38: 

Those  wlio  have  not  used  lull  sheets  of  section  f  oundation  in 
their  sections,  should  ti-y  it  and  ol>ser\e  the  ditferenco  in 
(piantity  of  honey  secured.  Our  experiments  ha ve  Inlly  con- 
vinced iis  that  sections  should  contain  lull  sheets;  and"  with 
the  beautil'ul  light  section  loundatioji  we  .ire  now  making 
there  is  no  danger  of  any  backbone  in  the  comb  honej'. 

In  Scrihney')^  Magazine  for  Nov.,  1875,  is  an  inter- 
estinj^-  article  on  loii^^-  lilo,  and  from  it  we  quote  the 
followiiif:;'  lines: 

Democvitus.  Pythagoras,  and  Pliny,  tr.iee  their  length  ol' 
d.ays  to  the  use  of  oil  wit  hout  and  hon(\y  within,  'f  wo  persons 
in  modei'n  times  are  mentioned  as  lia\  ii\g  lived  to  the  ages  of 
108  and  11(1,  who,  during  the  last  half-century  of  their  lives, 
for  their  breakfast  took  only  a  little  tea  sw  eetened  w ith  hon- 

fy-   

REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  EXTRACTED  HONEY. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  recfillcction,  we  are  able 
to  furnish  a  nice  article  oL'  extracted  honey  for  8;^ 
cts.  per  lb.,  package  included,  pi-oviding-  a  r>8-lb. 
packnge  betaken  at  one  lime;  and  for  t}vo  such 
packnycs  wo  can  make  the  price  only  eight  cents. 
We  make;  this  discount  on  two,  bectiuse  two  of  our 
square  honey-cans  ship  so  nicely  in  one  case.  For 
10  cases,  20  cans  in  all  (llfJfl  lbs.),  wo  will  make  the 
price  at  only  T's  cts.  per  lb.  This  is  for  the  best 
quality  of  "  Western  Reserve  "  clover  honey.  For 
basswood  honey,  equally  good  in  every  respect,  the 
only  ditlerence  being  in  flavor,  the  i)rice  will  be 
cent  less.  Now,  then,  if  honey  can  not  be  used  at 
this  price,  in  localities  where  it  is  scarce,  I  sliall  be 
much  mistaken. 

ANOTIIEPv    SERIES   OF  THE  WATKRBURV  WATCHES. 

The  lirst  gross  of  ser;es  E  is  now  on  our  hands. 
While  the  Avatches  are  better  made  than  any  here- 
tofore, there  has  been  a  reduction  in  price,  so  that 
Ave  can  furnish  single  Avatches  by  mail,  registered 
and  posti)aid,  at  f 3.7.5;  two  watches  as  above,  at  an 
even  15.(10;  live  or  more  Avatches  by  express,  for 
$3  30  each.  If  ordered  byiiunl,  in  lots  of  five,  add 
45  cents  lor  postnge  and  registry;  or  avc  Avill  send  a 
Avatch  jiostpaid,  and  (i  leanings  one  year,  for  *3  00; 
or  a  watch  will  be  sent  free  as  a  premium  for  5  sub- 
scribers. Of  course,  Waterbury  Avatches  are  liahlc 
to  fail,  like  all  other  pocket  timepieces;  and  it 
Avould  be  natural  to  suppose  that,  if  they  are  fur- 
nished at  such  c.rtycmdii  low  tigures,  they  could 
hardly  be  e.viiocted  to  do  as  Avell  as  watches  costing- 
$10.00  or  more.  W  t'  think,  hoAvever,  that  the  cost 
of  keeping  them  in  repair  is,  as  a  rule,  much  less 
than  Avith  any  other  pocket  timepiece  at  any  price. 

THE   Ol-D   AMERICAN   ZINC,  ACAIN. 

Ai/rHouc.H  the  g-reat  ma.jority  have  reported 
favorably  to  the  perforated  zinc  of  our  manufac- 
ture, some  fcAV  have  claimed  that  the  queens  pass- 
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ed  through,  and  that  they  preferred  the  old  Ameri- 
can zinc,  made  in  Chicago,  Avhich  has  the  rounded- 
end  holes.  For  the  accommodation  of  all  such,  and 
those  Avho  Avish  to  experiment  with  it,  we  have 
purchased  a  lot  of  1000  ft.  of  this  zinc,  in  sheets 
38  X  06  inches,  Avhich  avc  can  sell  @  12  cts.  per  ft.; 
S3.00  per  sheet  (18*,  ft.);  5'  off  lor  2  or  more  sheets; 
10 r'.  off  for  10  or  more. 

HUMBUGS    AND    SWINDLES,    .AND    THE  "GOLDEN" 
BEE-HIVE. 

On  pnge  ISO,  in  our  issue  for  June  15,  we  i)ubllsh- 
ed  a  communication  from  H.  W.  Carman,  reflecting- 
somewhat  on  one  J.  Carman.  We  are  informed 
that  both  of  the  g-entlcmen  mentioned  there,  Hard- 
away  and  Carman,  are  good  reliable  men.  We  are 
glad  to  know  tills;  but  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
good  and  reliable  men  have  been  drawn  into  invest- 
ing in  a  patent-right  bee-hive.  Many  of  our  older 
readers  will  remember  that  N.  C.  MitcheU's  strong- 
plan  of  operations  used  to  be  to  induce  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  or  some  professional  man,  into  be- 
coming one  of  his  agents,  and  then  he  would 
straightway  get  out  his  advertisements,  bolstering 
up  his  bad  name  by  having  some  good  man's  name 
coupled  with  it. 

Moral.— Bii  careful  how  you  let  your  good  name 
suffer  by  being  linked  with  any  thing  disreputable. 


THOMAS  ITOliV. 

Mu.  Horn  has  been  filling  orders,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  since  our  last  issue,  for  we  have  had  re- 
ports from  three  or  four,  to  the  effect  that  they  had 
received  their  Ijees  or  queens.  A  still  larger  num- 
ber, however,  complain  that  he  has  done  nothing, 
and  does  not  answer  letters.  In  one  case,  where  he 
Avrote  positively  that  the  bees  had  been  shipped, 
the  express  agent  at  his  place  declares  that  no  such 
shipment  was  made  at  all.  He  also  fails  to  meet 
his  promises  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  money. 
When  we  received  Mr.  Horn's  advertisement  we 
had  what  we  considered  satisfactory  reference  and 
evidence  that  he  Avas  a  straight  man;  but  as  soon 
as  we  had  reason  to  think  he  was  not  acting  in  an 
honorable  Avay  we  refused  to  continue  his  adver- 
tisement, and  promptly  gave  the  public  notice. 
Perhaps  Ave  may  gain  a  moral  from  the  Avhole  mat- 
ter something  like  this:  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
send  A'ery  much  money  to  those  Avho  start  up 
suddenly,  and  promise  great  things  in  their  adver- 
tisements, such  as  prepaying  express  charges,  etc. 
Better  pay  a  little  more,  and  deal  Avith  those  Avho 
are  old  and  avcII  established  in  business. 


GOODS  NEAR  YOUR  HOME,  AT  A  REDUCTION 
FROM  REGULAR  PRICE. 

We  have  the  folloAviug  lot  of  goods  at  the  places 
named,  for  Avhich  Ave  Avant  customers.  Noav,  it  is 
altogether  likely  that  there  is  some  one  located 
not  very  far  from  Avhere  these  goods  are  Avho  Avill 
be  needing  just  such  articles,  especially  if  he  can 
get  them  a  little  loAver  than  the  regular  price,  and 
doesn't  have  to  pay  much  freight  charges  on  them. 
In  hopes  that  there  are  such  persons,  avc  append  a 
list  of  the  articles  for  sale,  giving  the  present  A'al- 
iie  of  the  goods  and  the  amount  Ave  Avili  take  for 
each  lot  entire.  AVe  giA  C  a  number  to  each  lot,  and 
the  name  of  the  place  Avhere  they  are  being  held, 
subject  to  our  order.  Remember,  they  are  all  per- 
fect gojods,  just  as  fresh  and  new  as  if  shipped 
from  here.  Kemember,  also,  that  at  the  price  Ave 
.Offer  them  avc  can  not  break  lots;  each  lot  must  go 


entire.  In  making  your  orders,  please  give  the 
number  of  the  lot  as  Avell  as  the  articles  contained 
in  it,  and  thus  help  us  to  av()i<l  mistakes. 

No.  1.  A,.liii:4tun, 

Ten  2-st.)rv  poi-tico  hives  iin  i  .IcU-.  ill  Hat.  lor  fOnib 
linncv,  inrliidill-  in.  c.  Il^mics,  wide  ll/uucs,  src- 
tiniis.  seiMi  at.ii  s.  thin  IMn.  Inr  mm-.,  ■;  Mi-..  Inc., I  l.lii.. 
and  ciiinirl  slicd-.  I'hi'  hd  I .  rc  U:-  u  1 1  L  ■  S'J.^  AW- 
will         It  coiii|ili.'ti.'   iy-:2M) 

No.  3.  Union  t'lty.  In. 1. 

];>  coinbiued  sliiiiiiin^:-  and  liuin  \-  i-ratrs  Hat;  li)  tin 
buparators  for  above  naie.--;  '-'li  ]ii.'ces  L;iass  for 
above  crates;  dO  ineta  1-eorin. rctl  bn lod- tranies  in 
Oat.   Frobent  value.  81.50;  will  sell  till-   1.00 

No.  3.  ■    Clay  City,  111. 

3000  sections,  one  iiieee.  V  fji  oove,  1' i  x  4}i  x2  in. 
wide.   I'resent  value,  §12.00;  will  ^ell  lor   10  50 

No.  i.  St.  Joseph.  -AIo. 

10  Simii.  hives,  madj  to  take  crosswise  Simji.  iranies, 
ff  No.  1  stock  boards,  in  Hat,  no  inside  luriiilure. 
I'reseiit  price,  $6.10;  will  sell  tor   5.00 

No.  5.  St.  I'anl.Mo. 

28  ;I8-Ib.  shippinf":  and  letailiiif;-  cases,  in  llat.with^ 

out  glass.    Worth  S5  01;  will  sell  at   4  80 

No.  C.  Lock-'s  Mills,  :Maiiie. 

One  roll  po^^ltrv-llettinK^  i  it.  wide,  I'O  ft.  lo"p-;  2  in. 
mesh;  No.  19  wire.  Regularly  sold  tor  £0.01);  \,ill 
take  S5.80  for  it. 

No.  7.  Nass.au,  N.  Y. 

COO  wide  frame.s.  for  8  1-lb.  sections,  in  Hat.  AVorth 
ei.OO;  will  sell  for   3.75 

No.  8.  Riverside,  N.  .1. 

750  1-lb.  7-to-foot  sections.  AVorth  ?3.00;  will  sell  for  . .  2.75 


No.  9.  Nurth  AValton,  N.  Y. 

100  nietal-cornei  ed  fi  aines,  in  flat.    Pri  sent  value, 
1:2.50;  will  sell  for   2  50 

No.  10.  I'oughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

100  1-lb.  honcy-tuiubJcrs.    Piesent  value,  $3.00;  will 

sell  fur   2.75 

No.  11.  East  Otto,  N.  Y. 

1000  Mb.  1-piece  7-to  foot  sreclions.   Value,  Si.OO;  will 
sell  for   3.75 

No.  12  Caribou.  Maine. 

900  tections,  4!4  x  5  x  1  7  10  w'de.  open  on  all  four 
sides.   Tresent  value,  $4.50;  will  sell  for   3..50 

No.  13.  Canal  Fulton,  Ohio. 

Eight  chaff  hives,  complete,  for  comb  honey,  in  the 
Hat.   Treaent  value,  S21.00;  will  sell  for   2J.00 

No.  14.  Delaware,  Ohio. 

.35  bottom-boards  lor  Simp,  hives;  210  tin  separators 
lor  combined  crates.  I'resent  value,  $8.75;  will  sell 
for   7.50 

No.  15.  Foster  Brook.  l*a. 

100  wired  m.  c.  brood-frames,  in  Hat,  includiti.^-  wire 
aud  tin  bars.   Present  value,  $3.  00;  will  sell  lor   2.75 

No.  10.  .Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

One  No.  7  honev-extractor,  with  basket,  onl.y  15  in. 
deep.    I'resent  price,  $8.00;  will  sell  for   6.00 

No.  17.  Cairo,  AV.  A'a. 

One  2  story  Simp,  hive,  rigged  eoniiilete  for  comb 
lionev,  and  5  llis.  fUn.,  thin,  fur  sections,  and  ^ 
for  L.  frames.    Present  value,  S5.25;  will  sell  for   4.75 


No.  18.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

One  2-H.  P.  engine  and  boiler  complete.  This  has 
been  used  some,  but  has  bewi  put  in  as  good  shape 
.ns  when  new.  Price  of  a  new  one,  $176. OD;  will  tell 
this  for  $150.00 


FOUL    BROOD   AGAIN,  AND   HOAV  AVE  ARE  HOLDING 
IT  IN  CHECK. 


ROM  A^arious  letters  that  avo  have  received, 
and  from  further  experience  Avith  the  dis- 
ease, Ave  feel  pretty  avcII  coiiA-inced  that  we 
haA^e  been  fighting  the  real  foul  brood,  so 


called.  Our  friend  Milton  HoAvitt,  of  Perry- 
opolis,  Pa.,  howcA^er,  Avho  had  some  sad  experience 
Avith  a  different  phase  of  diseased  brood  (page  691), 
1885),  is  of  the  opinion  that  our  colonies  are  infected 
Avith  the  same  disease  Avhich  attacked  his  bees. 
Speaking- of  the  characteristics  as  observed  in  this 
type  of  affected  brood  he  says: 

1.  "  That  the  disease  is  not  contagious  by  contact, 
or  bj' introduction  of  bees,  honey,  comb,  brood,  etc. 

2.  "That  the  infection  is  transmitted  by  the  fer- 
tilization of  the  queen  by  a  drone  from  a  diseased 
hiA'e." 

He  further  states,  that  the  remoA^al  of  said  queen, 
and  the  introduction  of  now  blood,  cures  the  affect' 
cd  colony. 
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In  regard  to  this  I  will  say,  were  this  form  of  the 
diseased  brood  present  iti  our  own  apiary  we  should 
expect  about  one-lourth  of  our  brood-combs  fit  sub- 
jects tor  the  furnace.  Whenever  we  have  intro- 
duced queens  from  foul-broody  hives  into  other 
colonies  we  have  yet  discovered  no  instance  where 
they  transmitted  the  disease.  On  the  contrary,  as 
Ave  should  expect  with  foul  brood,  the  larvH3  of  said 
queens  are  not  as  yet  affected;  but  we  have  found, 
and  that  to  our  sorrow,  that  honey  from  diseased 
colonies  gives  the  disease.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  bees  from  neighboring-  colonies  intermingle  to 
some  extent,  and  that,  in  consequence,  some  little 
honey  would  be  exchanged.  Now,  wherever  we 
have  found  one  diseased  colony  in  our  apiary  we 
have  Invariably  found  four  or  five  other  diseased 
colonies  neighboring  and  adjacent  to  this  one, 
showing  that  the  disease  was  transmitted  by  the 
honey,  and  proving  the  old  statement  that  foul 
brood  is  a  disease  of  the  honey. 

Since  our  last  report,  several  more  cases  of  foul 
brood  have  appeared  in  our  apiary,  and  the  number 
of  diseased  combs  now  cremated  in  the  boiler-fur- 
nace is  126.  Whenever  traces  of  the  disease  have 
developed,  the  colonies  so  affected  have  been  treat- 
ed as  described  upon  pages  610  and  630,  just  as  soon 
as  discovered;  no  matter  whether  the  colony  was 
so  badly  diseased  as  to  emit  the  foul-brood  odor  at 
the  entrance,  or  so  little  affected  as  to  reveal  only 
an  occasional  diseased  cell,  the  manner  of  cure  was 
the  same. 

Some  have  made  an  outcry  against  the  seemingly 
needless  and  wanton  destruction  of  so  many  combs. 
I  shall  have  to  reiterate  that  new  frames  of  founda- 
tion are  not  only  cheap  but  safe;  that,  while  we  do 
not  decry  the  use  of  salicylic  acid  as  a  disinfectant 
of  foul  brood,  or  the  trying  -  out  of  the  affected 
combs,  we  do  know  that  the  absolute  cremation  and 
destruction  of  combs  affected  by  foul  brood  is  sure 
to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  the  disease  from 
said  combs.  Furthermore  we  can  not  afford  to  run 
any  risks  by  experimenting  upon  the  more  lenient 
measures  recommended  for  cure,  when  so  many 
colonies  are  at  stake. 

I  am  glad  to  say,  that,  Avhen  the  apiary  was  last 
gone  over,  no  trace  of  the  disease  appeared.  If  it 
shall  not  again  break  out,  then  we  shall  feel  that 
we  have  employed  the  cheapest  way  of  fighting  the 
disease,  and  that  there  is  nothing:  like  "  nipping  it  in 
the  bud."  But,  hold!  a  prominent  bee-keeper  and 
apicultural  writer  has  just  written  us,  expressing- 
his  regrets  that  the  dreaded  foul  brood  has  at  last 
visited  us.  He  says,  "  I  am  very,  very  sQrry  to  hear 
that  you  have  foul  brood  in  your  apiary,  knowing- 
as  I  do  what  a  terrible  thing  it  is."  In  spite  of  all  the 
skill  he  could  bring  to  bear  he  has  had  fully  75  cases 
during  this  and  the  previous  season,  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  he  has  had  to  discontinue  the  sale  of 
bees,  as  we  have  done.  Surely,  there  are  not  many 
crumbs  of  comfort  in  this  for  us.  If,  however,  we 
shall  cure  the  further  ravages  of  foul  brood,  and 
thereby  be  enabled  to  instruct  our  fellow  bee-keep- 
ers how  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  disease,  and 
how  to  cure  it  without  the  usual  sacrifice,  we  shall 
feel  ourselves  amply  repaid;  and  instead  of  amis- 
fortune,  a  visitation  of  the  all-seeing  Providence. 

SHALL    WE  PURCHASE    SUGAR  OR    CHEAP  HONEY 
TO  FEED  OUR  BEES  THIS  FALL? 

This  is  a  question  that  has  been  asked  many 
times;  and  many,  no  doubt,  since  this  matter  of 
foul  brood  has  come  up,  have  decided  in  favor  of 


the  sugar.  As  already  stated,  we  feel  pretty  cer- 
tain that  the  disease  originated  in  our  apiary  from 
honey  that  we  purchased.  We  can  assign  no  oth- 
er reasonable  cause.  I  was  talking  with  a  bee- 
man  who  made  us  a  visit  the  other  day,  and  who 
said  that  he  had  intended  this  fall  to  buy  cheap 
honey  and  feed  it  to  his  bees;  but  that,  since  we 
had  come  out  so  frankly,  stating  the  probable 
cause,  he  had  decided  to  feed  sugar.  No,  sir;  we 
may  tnlk  about  feeding  bees  their  own  "pure 
sweets,"  the  folly  of  purchasing  sugar  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  honey-trade,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing; 
but  if  we  purchase  cheap  honey  of  a  doubtful 
or  unknown  source,  we  are  running  a  risk.  It  is 
true,  Ave  may  boil  all  such  honey  to  kill  any  possi- 
ble germs  of  the  latent  disease;  but  that  would  be 
attended  Avith  some  little  expense.  Of  course.  It 
you  have  honey  of  your  own  raising  that  you  knoAV 
is  good,  that  is  another  matter;  but  if  you  pur- 
chase honey  to  sell  again,  store  it  away  where  the 
bees  can  by  no  possible  means  get  a  taste  of  it, 

SENDING  FOUL  BROOD  BY  MAIL  FOR  PURPOSES  OF 
EXAMINATION. 

At  different  times  we  haA'^e  had  samples  of  affect- 
ed brood  sent  us  for  our  examination,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  of  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  sample  was 
a  real  case  of  foul  brood.  While  in  our  individual 
case  we  do  not  fear  any  infection  to  our  bees  (as 
immediately  after  examination  Ave  ahvays  "  hist"  it 
into  the  boiler-furnace),  yet,  in  the  minds  of  all 
carefully  disposed  bee-keepers,  we  think  the  pi-actice 
in  general  would  be  condemned.  Some  one  less 
careful,  and  not  knoAving-  the  real  danger,  might  do 
our  fraternity  a  vast  deal  of  harm.  This  Avould  ap- 
ply to  the  one  sending  the  specimen,  as  Avell.  If  I 
am  correct.  Prof.  Cook,  in  his  books,  has  cautioned 
his  readers  against  sending  such  samples  by  mail. 
If  any  of  you  have  a  great  curiosity  to  see  and  smell 
foul  brood,  you  had  better  be  content  Avith  Avhat 
you  can  gain  from  the  pens  of  others  less  fortunate, 
or  you  Avill  think  it  is  a  real  case  Avhere  "  ignorance 
is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  Avise."  Ernest. 

TILKm  OF  57  ACRES, 
AND  APIARY  OP  OVER  100  COLONIES 
OF    BSSS    FOR  SALS. 

15tfdb  aEO.  A.  WEiaHT,  GLENWOOD,  SUSS-  CO.,  PA. 

FOR  SALE. 

One  Barnes  combined  circular  and  scroll  saAv,  size 
of  table,  ^6x36,  including  VS  circular  saws  from  ;}  to 
8  inch;  11  scroll  saAvs;  a  mandrels;  one  6  in.  emery 
Avheel;  1  cutter-head;  1  saw-set;  all  in  good  run- 
ning order,  except  some  of  the  saws  may  Avant 
tiling.  Will  sell  the  above  machine  Avith  all  the  at- 
tachments for  $35.00  cash,  delivered  on  cars,  Avhlch 
is  about  half  price. 

Address  S.H.WINCHESTER, 
I6d  Elmore,  Peoria  Co.,  III. 

PREPARE  FORWTERT 

We  have  unequalod  facilities  for  nuuuifacturing- 
the  Root  chaff  hive  at  a  great  reduction  from  ruling 
prices.  Mr.  Zeno  Doty,  Grafton,  Neb.,  Avrites  .luly 
nth,  "Your  material,  make,  and  ])rice  is  Jar  better 
than  I  can  get  any  where  else.  Send  for  \n-ivv  list 
and  special  prices  for  this  fall.  16tidb 
A.  F.  STAUFFER  &JDO^,  Sterling,  Ills. 

T?rkM  Col  ck  COLONIES, NUCLEI,  and  QUEENS, 
rOr  OdlU.  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 


]l-16db 


AT  LOW 
GEO.  D.  EAUDENBUSH,  EEADINQ,  PA. 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACT0E7,  WHOLESALE  AND 
KETAIL.  See  advertisement  in  another  column. 
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Hoimey-Pails  Cheaper  Than  Ever. 

In  retailing-  honey,  as  in  selling-  almost  every 
thing- else,  there  is  nothing  that  pleases  cnstomers 
jnore,  or  secures  quicker  sales,  1  liaii  a  good  article 
])ut  up  in  neat  and  tasty  packages.  For  extracted 
honey^in  small  quantities  tor  a  "lunch"  or  "pic- 
nic "it  seems  to  me  nothing-  is  more  handy,  or  will 
"take"  better  than  these  glass  pails.  They  arc 
made  of  tlint  g-lass,  as  clear  as  crystal,  so  that  the 
customer  can  readily  see  just  Avhat  color  the  honey 
is  which  he  is  getting-.  The  top  screws  on  securely; 
and,  better  than  all,  it  has  n  handle  to  carry  it  by  so 
that  you  may  always  have  it  right  side  up.  More- 
over, the  manner  of  attaching-  this  wire  handle  to 
the  tin  cover  has  been  improved  by  soldering  on 
the  tin  clip  holding-  the  handle,  instead  of  cutting-  a 
hole  in  the  cover  and  bending-  over  the  points  on 
the  inside.  By  buying  a  very  large  quantity  of 
these  pails  direct  from  the  manufacturers  Ave  are 
able  to  otter  them  to  you,  in  lots  of  100  or  over, 
cheaper  than  Ave  have  been  able  to  get  them  from 
AA'holesale  g-lassware  men  in  lots  of  1000.  Here  are 
our  reduced  prices,  free  on  board  cars  at  Medina: 


100  ratets 
13.50 
4  00 
5.00 

in 


000  rates 
$:j2  50 
37.50 
47.50 
a  bari-el;  and 


at 


Each  10  rates 

V%  lb.      5  cts.  40  cts. 

1     "       5   "  45  " 

11/2  "        6   "  &5  " 

These  pails  arc  packed  100 
these  close  prices  Ave  can  not  give  100  rates  on  less 
than  100  of  one  size,  as  it  Avould  necessitate  i-epack- 
inff.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Oliio. 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  FACTORY,  WHOLE- 
SALE AND  KETAl  L.   See  advertisement  in 
another  column.  3btfd 

ATT£NTION,BEE-KEEP£RS! 

Now  is  the  time  to  Italianize  cheap.  Having-  all 
my  orders  filled  to-dato,  1  Avill  sell  fine  queens,  from 
my  Avell  known  strains,  at  the  following-  \^ery  Ioav 
rates. 

1  queen,  -  -  -  $  .80  I  1  tested  queen,  -  -  $1.50 
6      "  -    -     -  4.50   6      "         "      -    -   -  8.00 

13  "  -  -  -  s.OO  I  1  select  tested  queen,  3.00 
Safe  arrival  of  all  queens  guaranteed,  and  queens 

sent  by  return  mail.  Address 

letfdb  WM.  W.  GARY,  COLERAINE,  MASS. 


2  H.  P.  ENGINE  FOR  SALE 

We  haA'C  at  the  factory  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  a  3  H.  P. 
eng-ine  and  boiler  that  has  been  rig-ged  up  exactly 
as  g-ood  as  new  in  every  respect.  It  ought  to  bring 
full  price  of  a  new  one.  but  in  order  to  get  it  ott'  our 
hands  Ave  offer  it  for  Sl.50.00. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 


VERY  LOW. 

I  haA'C  a  number  of  selected  tested  queens  Avhich 
I  Avill  sell  for  one  dollar  each.  These  Avill  be  fine 
queens  to  breed  from,  all  reared  this  season,  and 
guaranteed  to  satisfy  all.  I  Avill  also  dispose  of  a 
lew  full  colonies  of  pure  Italian  bees  in  Sept.  and 
Oct.,  in  new  L.  hives,  at  $7.00  each. 
16-17d  S.  F.  REED,  North  Dorchester,  N.  H. 

THE  AMERICAN  APICULTURIST 

Sent  one  year,  and  a  tested  Italian  queen,  to  each 
subscriber;  all  for  $L.50.    Sample  copies  free, 
lutldb   Address  HENRY  AliLEy,  Weobaro,  Mass. 


oHMmuNiniisiTr 

nET^AWARi:.  OHIO.  One  of  the  great  Colleges 
of  this  country,  offers  to  both  sexes;,  at  surprisingly 
small  expense,  unsurpassed  advantages  for  a  full  Col- 
lege Course  or  for  Special  Studies.  Collegiate,  Pre- 
paratory, Normal,  Commercial  and  Art  Depart- 
ments. First-elaMs  Conservatory  of  9IiiMi<-. 
Elegant  home  for  ladies  with  teachers.  'Necessnrr 
<>xpen.«>c  for  a  term,  only  .SoO  or  less.  Cata- 
logue free.    C.  H.  PAYN1£,'  LL.  D.,  President. 

HARRINGTON'S  AD. 

BEES  CHEAP! 

I  have  the  finest  lot  of  Queens  and  Bees  I  have 
ever  raised  in  my  13  years' experience,  and  should 
like  to  have  everybody  see  them.  1  Avill  sell  at  fol- 
lowing- low  prices: 

SEJ  ECT  Ti:STJLh  (VJ^RY  1  IXIC)  $2.00 

i\est±:d     -     -     -     -     -     -       J. 00 

My  Queens  are  nearly  all  mated  Avith  drones  from 
an  imported  Italian  Queen.  Halt-blood  Holy-Lands, 
Cyprians,  and  Albinos,  at  same  price. 

H.  B.  HARRINGTON, 

May  26,  1886.  Medina,  O. 

MUTH'S 

HONEY-EXTRACTOR, 

^qiJ.\KK  <.iLASS  HONEY-JARS, 

TIN  BUCKETS,  BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS,  &c.,  &c. 
PERFECTION  COL.D- BLAST  SMOKERS. 


Apply  to       CHAS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON, 

CiNCINNATJ,  O. 

P.  S.~Scnd  10-cent  stamp  for  "  Practical  Hints  to 
I3ee-Keepers."  Itfdb 

ONE-DOLLAR  QUEENS. 

I  will  g-ive  you  a  printed  g-uarantee  of  purity  of 
every  untested  queen  sent  at  $1  each  before  Sept.  15. 
14  16db     J.  B.  HAINS,  Bedford,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  O. 


I  have  them,  bred  from  a  best  selected  queen  of 
Root's  importation,  90  cts.  each ;  6  for  ^4.50.   I  can 
grive  all  orders  immediate  attention,  and  ship  by 
return  mail.   Send  postal  for  dozen  rates. 
lOtfdb  B.   T.  BliEASBAIiE, 

596  Woodland  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


forXsale^i 


I  Avill  sell  full  SAvarms  of 
Italian  bees  during  this  month 
forSio.OO  each;  two  for  $9.00, 
or  five  or  more  at  one  order 
at  $4.00  each.  They  are  in  ncAv  10-frame  L.  Sim- 
plicity hives,  and  in  good  Avinter  shape,  ready  to 
ship  by  return  express;  good  covers  and  bottom- 
boards  go  Avith  the  hives.  Safe  arriv^al  g-uaraiiteed. 
Send  money  by  reg-istered  letter. 

Address  M.  R.  NICHOI.S, 

15tfdb       Wcaver-s  Corners,  Huron  Co.,  O, 

100  GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

Cells  taken  from  colonies  that  ha\'e  swarmed. 
Warranted  second  to  none  in  every  respect.  Shoujd 
any  proA^c  to  have  inismated  they  Avill  he  promptly 
replaced  Avith  nice  tested  ones.  I  Avill  ship  next 
day  after  i-eceiving  order,  if  so  desired.  Price 
cts.  each;  per  doz.,  $8.00. 

15-16d  JAMES  WOOD,  North  Prescott,  Mass. 

PURE  ITALIAN  QUEENS. 

Tested  queens,  $1.50  each;  untested,  70c  each :  ^ 
tor  $3.00;  5  for  $3.00.   All  bred  from  a  select  im- 
ported mother.    By  return  mail. 
loWdb  p.  a.  SPMISTQW,  APEIAN,  LEiT.  CO, ,  UM, 
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GLEAN^GS  IN 


BEE  CULTURE. 


Aug. 


CITY  MARKETS. 

St.  Louis.— HoJieiy.— We  quote  to-day's  market  on 
honey:  CJomb,  choice  white  clover,  1-lb.  sections, 
10%l^!4c;  choice  white  clover  in  ;j-ll).  sections, 
other  varieties  of  comb  in  1  and  2  lb.  sections,  8%]0; 
broken  comb,  r)fr/  7.  Extracted,  white  clover,  in  tin 
cans,  6rr/7c;  same  in  keg-s,  b&^i  white  clover  and 
other  vaj-ieties  of  extracted  and  strained  in  bbls., 
4:@4'/4.  Honey  is  moving-  very  slowly,  at  even  low 
prices.  There  is  some  demand  lor  low  grades  lor 
manufacturing-  purposes. 

Ccesit'rtx.— Selected  yellow,  ,?.5c:  as  it  runs,  21(?2~3c. 

Aug-.  11, 1886.  Wkstcott  &  Hall, 

1U8  and  110  Market  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Cleveland.— Ho?iej/.— The  market  still  continues 
slow  and  Avell  stocked.  Choice  white  1-lb.  sections 
sell  at  lie  with  an  inclination  downward;  as  yet, 
however,  no  new  honey  has  been  sold  at  less  than 
14.  New  3-lbs.  dull  at  V.l(al3.  Old  stocks  are  neg- 
lected.  Extracted,  6(f>j7.  Beeswax, 

Aug.  10,  188G.  A.  C.  Kendel, 

115  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Detroit.— JJoncjy.— The  market  for  honey  has  im- 
proved a  little  since  my  last  quotations.  Best  white, 
in  one-])ound  sections,  sells  at  14c,  and  some  in  a 
small  way  at  15c.   Beeswax,  firm  at  2'ic. 

Aug.  11,  1886.  M.  H.  Hunt, 

 Bell  Branch,  Mich. 

Milwaukee.— Hojieiy.— Market  for  honey  is  dull, 
and  lower  prices  Avill  have  to  be  accepted,  to  sell. 
We  will  quote:  Choice  1-lb.  sections,  white,  13®loc; 
choice  ]!4  and  3  lb.  sections,  Avhite,  12@121^.  Old, 
choice,  in  sections,  10@11.  Extracted,  choice,  in 
bbls.  and  kegs,  5@<3;  same,  in  tin  cans,  ^(atiVk- 

Beeswax,  34(Si35.  A.  V.  Bishop. 

Aug.  11, 1886.  143  W.  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Kansas  City.— f/one?y.— The  receipts  of  new  hon- 
ey are  good,  and  demand  the  same.  1-lb.  sections, 
white  clover,  13@14;  1-lb.  sections,  dark,  lOfoill;  3-lb. 
sections,  white  clover,  11@13;  3-lb.  sections,  dark, 
8^?.10;  3-lb.  sections,  California,  white,  lOmi;  3-lb. 
sections.  California  dark,  H(r()9.  Extracted  white 
clover,  5(5:6;  dark,  3(Sj4;  California,  5((/'5!2 ;  dark,  4. 
Beeswax,  30(r//33.      Clemons,  Cloon  &  Co.. 

Aug.  11,  1886.  Cor.  4th  and  Walnut  St's., 

 ^Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Boston.— Ho?7e»y.— New  1-lb.  sections,  i3@,15;  new 
3-lb.  sections,  13@14;  new  extracted,  6(5*8.  Beeswax, 
35  cents.  Blake  &  Kiplev, 

Aug.  11, 1886.         57  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


New  York— Honc?y.— There  is  no  chnnge  in  the 
honey  market;  still,  there  is  some  old  honey  on 
hand,  almost  unsalable  at  any  price.  We  are  re- 
ceiving large  shipments  of  California  white-sage 
honey,  extracted,  in  5-gallon  cans,  3  in  case,  which 
is  sold  at  from  5(5 6c  per  lb.  AVe  have  not  received 
any  new  comb  honey  this  far. 

Beeswax,  a  trifle  lower.  Prime  yellow  sells  at 
from  33!^(rn34c.      Thurbeh,  Whvland  &  Co., 

Aug.  11,1886.      Keade  &  Hudson  Sts.,  New  York. 


Cincinnati.— Ho?}e?y.— No  change  in  the  market; 
demand  slow  for  all  kinds  and  shapes  of  honey. 
Prices  are  nomiTial.  Extracted  honey  ranges  be- 
tween ;{'/2('j:7c  ])er  lb.  on  arrival,  according  to  qual- 
ity, and  choice  comb  honey  brings  14(t>*15c  in  a  job- 
bing Avay. 

Bees im.r.— Demand  is  good,  and  arrivals  are  fair. 
We  pay  30c  per  lb.  for  good  yellow. 
Aug.  6,  1886.  Chas.  p.  Muth  &  Son, 

S.  E.  Cor.  Freeman  and  Central  Avenues, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

For  Sale.— I  have  400  lbs.  of  nice  white-clover 
honey  in  1-lb.  sections,  in  crates  containing  34  sec- 
tions each,  at  lt3c  per  lb.,  crates  included,  delivered 
on  cars  here.  Also  50  swarms  of  bees,  30  in  Root's 
chaff  hive,  and  the  rest  in  Simplicity  hives— all  very 
strong.      J.  D.  Stedman,  Charlestown,  Port.  Co.,  O. 


For  Sale.— I  have  ;}[)0  or  400  pounds  of  choice 
comb  honey,  put  iip  in  34-lb.  cases,  which  1  Avill  sell 
for  lie  per  lb.  It  is  nice  and  white,  raised  with  sep- 
arators, and  is  first  class  in  every  respect. 

Wjm.  H.  Stanley-,  Dixon,  Lee  Co.,  111. 


For  Sale.— 3000  lbs.  clover  honey  in  1-lb.  sections, 
large  cases  at  15c;  and  in  small  cases  at  16c  at  our 
K.  K.  Station.  O.  G.  Josenhans, 

Owosso,  Shi.  Co.,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— 3000  lbs.  of  nice  white-clover  and  bass- 
wood  honey  in  1-lb.  sections,  put  on  board  cars  here 
for  13  cts.  per  lb.  C.  Abraham, 

Fayette,  LaFayette  Co.,  Wis. 


For  Sale.— I  should  like  to  sell  3000  lbs.  of  comb 
honey  in  one  and  two  lb.  sections.  I  will  deliver  it 
on  the  cars  here  for  13i/i  cts.  a  pound.  It  is  nice 
white  honey.  F.  Roulo, 

Portville,  Catt.  Co.,N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— 10,000  lbs.  of  nice  white-clover  and 
basswood  honey,  in  one-pound  boxes. 48  lbs.  in  case, 
delivered  on  board  cars  for  13c  per  lb.  by  the  case, 
or  11c  per  lb.  in  1000-lb.  lots.  Ezra  Baek, 

Dixon,  Lee  Co.,  III. 

For  Sale.— Friends,  I  have  1.500  lbs.  of  beautiful 
honey  in  one-pound  sections,  in  crates  holding  11 
and  13  lbs.,  that  I  will  sell  at  13!^cperlb.;  also  ex- 
tracted honey  in  50-lb.  kegs  at  8  c,  delivered  on  the 
cars.   Cash  with  order.   Reference  given  if  needed. 

W.  S.  DoRMAN,  Mechanicsville,  Iowa. 


For  Sale.— 1000  lbs.  of  Avhite-clover  honey,  in  1-lb. 
sections.  What  am  I  offered?  Wm.  Vanauken, 

Woodville,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— 5  barrels,  of  170  lbs.  each,  one  of  350 
lbs.,  of  basswood  honey,  well  ripened;  also  3  barrels 
of  clover  honey  of  170  lbs.  Will  take  6  cents,  barrel 
free,  delivered  on  cars  at  Lynnville. 

W.  A.  CoMPTON,  Lynnville,  Giles  Co.,  Tenn. 

For  Sale.— I  have  1500  lbs.  of  comb  honey  for 
sale,  15  cts.  for  No.  1, 13  cts.  for  No.  3. 

Nelson  Dewey,  Adrian,  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— 10 crates  of  comb  honey,  containing 
36  pounds  each,  in  one-pound  section?,  ready  now. 

Marcus  Wight,  Bedford,  Iowa. 

For  Sale.— Still  having  on  hand  in  Root's  beauti- 
ful 1-lb.  sections  some  3J00  lbs.  of  Avhite-clover  hon- 
ey, I  offer  the  same  at  14c  per  lb.,  packed  in  Hed- 
don's  shipping-cases,  and  put  on  board  of  cai-s. 
John  Ellingeh,  Hopkins  Sta.,  Allegan  Co.,  Mich. 

Wanted.— From  500  to  1000  pounds  of  white  ex- 
tracted honey.  What  is  your  price,  delivered  at 
Malone?  H.  P.  Langdon. 

East  Constable,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Wanted.— I  have  a  place  for  a  few  tons  of  clover 
honev,  white;  can  pay  N.  Y.  quotations— 5c,  put  up 
in  bbls.  of  from  300  to  5C0  pounds  each,  F.  O.  B.,  any- 
where in  Ohio  or  this  way  from  there. 

F.  D.  WoOLVER,  Munnsville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 


PURE  ITALIAN 
lOoost  <db  C^uoexiis. 

Untested  queen,  $1.00;  two  or  more,  75  cts.  each. 
Tested  queens,  f3.00  each.  Full  colonies,  in  Sim- 
plicity hive,  with  tested  queen,  from  S4.00  to  $10.01). 
Three-frame  nuclei,  with  untested  queens,  $3.00; 
with  tested,  $3.00.  For  July,  August,  September, 
and  October,  address  or  call  on 

Residence,  Little  Muskingum. 
16d  Marietta,  Wash.  Co.,  O. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Fifty  3-storv  Simplicity  hives,  nailed  and  painted; 
100  3-storv  Simplicity  iiives  in  Hat,  and  10,000  brood- 
frames.    For  particulars  address 
16d  O.  H.  HYATT,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Pure  Italian  Queens. 

I  have  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  bees  of  Mr. 
L.  L.  Langstroth.  I  will  sell  queens  from  natural 
swarming,  at  80  cents  each,  or  six  for  $4.00.  Safe 
arrival  gqaranteed. 

WIERICAN  STJBBENS, 
154  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  O. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Books  for  liee- Keepers  and  Others. 

Any  of  these  books  on  which  postage  is  not  given 
will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price. 

In  buying-  boolts,  as  every  thing  else,  we  are  liable 
to  disappointment,  if  we  make  a  purchase  without 
seeing  the  article.  Admitting  that  the  bookseller 
could  read  all  the  books  he  otters,  as  he  has  them  for 
mle,  it  were  hardly  to  be  expected  he  would  be  the 
one  to  mention  all  the  faults,  as  well  as  good  things 
about  a  book.  I  very  much  desire  that  those  who  fa- 
vor me  with  their  patronage  shall  not  be  disappoint- 
ed, and  therefore  I  am  going  to  try  to  prevent  it  by 
mentioning  all  the  faults  so  far  as  I  can,  that  the 
purchaser  may  know  what  he  is  getting.  In  the  fol- 
lowing list,  books  that  I  approve  I  have  marked  with 
a  *;  those  I  espcciallu  approve,  **;  those  that  are  not 
up  to  times,  +;  books  that  contain  but  little  matter 
for  the  price,  large  type,  and  much  space  between 
the  lines,     foreign,  g. 

BOOKS  ESPECIALLY   FOR  BEE-KEEPERS. 
As  many  of  the  bee-books  are  sent  with  other  proods  by  freight 
or  express,  incurring  no  postage,  wo  give  prices  separately. 
You  will  notice,  that  yon  can  judge  of  the  size  of  the  books  very 


well,  by  the  amount  required  for  postage  on  each 
I'ostage  l  [Price  without  postage. 

12  I  A  B  C  Of  Bee  Culture**  Paper   88 

l.T  I  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture**   Cloth   1  10 

T)  I  A  Year  Among  the  Bees,  by  C.  C.  Miller  **  70 
11  I  Bcf's  and  Bee-keeping,  by  Frank  Cheshire, 

England **si   2  C6 

10  I  Cook's  New  Manual  *>=   Cloth   1  L5 

2  I  Dzierzon  Theory**   10 

1  I  Extracted  Honey,  Dadant*   U 

1  I  Foul  Brood;  Its  management  and  cure; 

D.  A.  Jones**    09 

I  I  Honey  as  Food  and  Medicine    .5 

10  I  Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honey-Bec**+  1  90 

10  I  Quinby's  New  Bee-Keeping**   1  40 

10  I  Queen-Rearing,  by  H.  Alley*   90 

1  i  Success  in  Bee  Culture,  by  James  Hcddou*  46 

10  I  Fuller's  Grape  Culturist**   1  40 

The  Apiar}';  or.  Bees,  Bee-Hives,  and  Bee  Cul- 
ture, by  Geo.  Neighbour  &  Sons,  England*^  1  75 
British  Bee-Keeper's  Guide  -  Book,  by  Thos. 
Wm.  Cowan,  Esq.,  England*§   40 

BIBLES,  HYMN-BOOKS,  AND  OTHER  GOOD  BOOKS. 

s  I  Bible,  good  print,  neatly  bound   2.1 

10  !  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress**   50 

o  I  "Dose  of  Truth,"  for  tobacco  users   20 

I  Ester  Ried**   1  25 


32  i  Fables  and  Allegories.  The  mostbeautiful  piece 
of  work  in  thn  way  of  a  book  tliat  I  have  ever  sold,  and  I  do 
not  know  but  it  is  the  handsomest  book  I  ever  saw.  It  is  a 
largr-sized  book  of  -112  pages,  full  of  engravings  of  surpassing 
heanty.  The  paper  and  jirinting  are  probably  equal  to  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  a  book  now  in  the  luai'kct.  Our  readers 
may  ask,  "  AVliat  are  the  fables  aiH  allegories  about;"  Well, 
thev  are  about  you  and  me.  As  an  illustration ,  in  the  center 
of  tlie  book  you'will  find  the  fable  of  the  Lantei  n  i^eople,  which 
1  gave  on  p.  ;Uo,  :\[ay  15,  1885.  [  copied  the  story,  but  I  did  not 
Jiave  the  wonderful  jiictures  tliat  the  MUthoi-  has  in  this  book. 
The  book  is  written  by  the  author  of  the  Storv  of  the  Bible. 
There  is  but  one  fault  to  tiud  with  it;  that  is.it  costs  $2.(K). 
However,  if  any  of  you  want  a  book  worth  $2.00,  every  cent  of 
it,  you  will  find  it  in  this  book  of  fables  and  allegories.  It  will 
make  you  cry,  if  you  don't  look  out:  ami  the  best  of  it  is,  that 
the  chances  are  very  great  that  >  ou  \\  ill  be  better  after  you 
have  cried.  I  never  siw  any  thing  in  my  life,  nicer  for  a 
Christmas  iires(Mit;  or  if  you  ^\■a!lt  a  beautiful  book  to  put  on 
the  center  table  of  your'  liest  loom,  you  can  not  find  a  hand- 
somer one  for  the  money.  Perhaps  1  am  saying  a  good  deal; 
but  if  you  do  not  agree  with  mj  after  you  have  seen  the  book, 
you  can  send  it  liack  and  have  your  money  retui-ned.  They  are 
so  large  and  heavy  xh;\t  the  postage  on  tliem  is  32  c.  extra."  AVe 
can  sell  two  books  for  SI. 75  each;  three  for  $1.65  each;  five  or 
more.  $1.60  each. 

H  I  First  Steps  for  Little  Feet.   By  the  author  of 

the  Story  of  the  Bible.  A  better  book  for  young  children  can 
not  be  found  in  the  whole  rouiul  of  literature,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  can  hardly  be  found  a  more  atti  active  book.  Beau- 
tifully bound,  and  fully  illustrated.   Pnce  50c.   Two  copies 


will  be  sold  for  75  cents."  Postage  six  cents. 

5  I  Harmony  of  the  Gospels   35 

3  I  John  Ploughman's  Talks  and  Pictures,  by 

Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon*   10 

2  I  Moody  and  Sankey's  Gospel  Hymns,  words 

only.  No.  I.  or  No.  IV.,  paper   05 

3  I  Same,  board   10 

5  I  Same,  words  and  music,  board   30 

5  I  Same,  Nos.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  combined, 

words  only,  board   20 

10  I  Same,  words  and  music,  board   75 

3  I  New  Testament  in  pretty  flexible  ^covers. . .  05 

5  I  New  Testament,  new  version,  paper  cover  10 

5  I  Robinson  Crusoe,  paper  coyer   20 

15  I  Story  of  the  Bible**   1  00 


A  large  book  of  700  pages,  flncj  274  illustrations.  Will  be  read 
by  ajmoot  every  chiy. 


4  I  The  Christian's  Secret  of  a  Happy  Life** ...  25 
0  I  "The  Life  of  Trust,"  by  Geo.  Muller**   1  15 

2  I  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar  Room,  by  T.  S.  Arthur*  03 

MISCELLANEOUS  HAND-BOOKS. 

5  I  A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture,  Peirce**   35 

3  I  A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture.  Terry**   35 

3  I  An  Egg-Farm,  Stoddard**   45 

I  Barn  Plans  and  Out-Buildings*   1  50 

I  Bommer's  Method  of  INIaking  Manures^  .  . .  25 

I  Canary  Birds;  paper,  50c;  cloth*   75 

I  Cranberry  Culture.  White's   1  25 

5  I  Dictionarv,  25,000  words  and  phrases*   15 

I  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health,  Warring. . .    1  50 

I  Fuller's  Practical  Forestry   1  50 

10  i  Gardening  For  Pleasui-e,  Henderson*   1  40 

10  I  Gardening  for  Profit**   1  40 

10  I  Garden  and  Farm  Topics,  Henderson**. . .     1  00 
I  Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. . .   2  10 

5  I  Gregory  on  Cabbages;  paper*   25 

5  I  Gregoj-y  on  Squashes;  paper*   25 

5  I  Gregoi-y  on  Onions;  papei-*   25 

10  I  Household  Conveniences   1  40 

20  I  How  the  Farm  Pays,  by  Peter  Henderson  and 
William  Crozier.  A  book  of  400  pages,  full  of  pictures  of  all 
the  late  improvements  in  plants,  stock,  and  machinery,  and, 
in  fact,  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  farm.  Price  $2.50.  By 
buying  them  in  large  lots  I  am  en.abled  to  fui-nish  them  to 
subscribers  to  Gleanings  for  $1.75.   If  wanted  by  mail,20cts. 


exira  lor  postage,  lo  any  one  wno  w  jn  sena  nf  z.Mo,  we  wiii 
send  the  book  and  Gleanings  one  year  postpaid.** 

5  I  How  to  ]\rake  Candy**   45 

10  I  How  to  Keep  Store*  '   1  00 

I  Hints  for  Painters,  Paper-Hangers,  &c*  —  25 

2  I  Injurious  Insects,  Cook   25 

I  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Or- 
chard, Stewart*   50 

I  Peach  Culture,  Fulton's   1  50 

2  i  Potatoe  Culture,  (Prize  Essay)*  Paper   15 

1  I  Poultry  for  Pleasure  and  Profit**   10 

Practical  Pttultry-Keeper,  Wright*   2  00 

2  I  Purdy's  Small-Fruit  Instructoi**   15 

2  I  Silk  and  the  Silkworm   10 

10  I  Small-Fruit  Culturist,  Fuller*   1  40 

3  I  Strawberry  Culturist,  Fullei-*   15 

I  Ten  Acres  Enough**   1  00 

2  I  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases —  10 

2  I  The  Carpenter's  Steel  Square  and  its  Uses; 

Hodgson;  Abridged   15 

10  I  The  New  Agriculture,  or  the  Waters  Led 

Captive   1  40 

3  i  Winter  Care  of  Horses  and  Cattle,  Terry**  40 
3  I  Wood's  Common  Objects  of  the  Micro- 
scope**  47 

I  Youman's  Household  Science*   1  75 

BOOKS  THAT  I  HAYTl  NEVER  EXAMINED,  BUT  THAT 
ARE  IN  GOOD  REPUTE. 

American  Fruit-Culturist,  Thomas     3  00 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants   1  75 

Burn's  Architecttiral  Drawing-Book   1  00 

Broom  Corn  and  Bi-ooms;  paper,  50c;  cloth   75 

Cements  and  Glue   25 

Copley's  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets   3  00 

Fruits  and  Pruit-Trees  of  America,  Downing. . .  5  00 

Farming  For  Boys   125 

Hop  Culture   30 

Harris  on  The  Pig   1  50 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  Find  One   1  25 

Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation;  Plain,  $4  00; 

with  Colored  Plates   6  50 

Money  in  The  Garden,  Quinn   150 

Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  Gray   3  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview   1  25 

Practical  Butter-Book,  Willard   1  00 

Pear  Culture  For  Profit,  Quinn   1  00 

Parsons  on  The  Rose   1  50 

Shooting  on  The  Wing   75 

Taxidermist's  Manual   1  00 

What  to  Do  and'How  to  Do  it,  in  case  of  Acci- 
dent, &c   50 

Youatt  on  Sheep   I  00 


Address  your  orders  lo 

A.  T.  ROOT,  Medina.  Ohio. 


The  Weelcly 

British  Bee  Journal. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  is  now  mailed  to  our  ad- 
dress in  packages,  weekly.  In  order  to  dis- 
pose of  them,  we  offer  them  at  present  at  $2.62  per 
year,  postage  paid,  beginning  January,  1886,  Will 
guarantee  safe  arrival  of  every  number. 

A.  I.  ROOT.  Medina.  Ohio. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


^A^WHEELBARROWoFOR  «  BEE- KEEPERS. 

ALSO  A    WHEET.BAItltOW  FOR    WOMJEX,    CIlILDnEy,  AXD 
J*E01'T.E    WHO   ABE  NOT  VERY  STOUT. 

I  have  several  times  felt  as  if 
I  should  like  to  trj-  iny  hand  at 
niakinjr  a  Avheolbarrow  of  our 
stronfrest  wood  and  our  best 
steel,  i)i'operl.v  braced  and  ar- 
ranged so  SIS  to  Kive  strength, 
and  yet  not  welsh  one  ounce 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry. At  the  Ohio  State  Fair  last 
year  1  found  a  wheelbarrow  that 
came  so  near  filling-  the  bill  that 
I  asked  the  manufacturers  how 
cheaply  they  could  make  l(it». 
The  wheelbarrow  was  all  I  could 
desire;  but  the  price,  I  thought 
then,  was  more  than  we  could 
stand.  During  the  winter,  how- 
ever, they  made  a  proposition 
Avhich  1  considered  verj'  reason- 
able, providing  they  could  make 

them  at  their  convenience,  when  times  were  dull.  Well,  friends,  the  wheelbarrows  are  here,  and  they  are 
a  surprise  to  everj'body.  We  show  you  a  picture  above.  We  have  two  sizes— the  smaller  one  weighing 
only  35  lbs.,  and  yet  it  will  carry  500  lbs.  safely,  and  it  can  be  packed  so  closely  together  for  shipment  that 
you  can  take  the  whole  thing  under  your  arrli  and  walk  off  easily.  The  wheel  has  tlat  spokes  instead  of 
round.  The  different  pieces  are  all  cut  and  forged  bj- means  of  dies.  The  legs  are  steel,  so  they  will 
neither  break  nor  bend,  even  if  j'ou  bump  them  on  the  sidewalk.  The  springs  are  oil-tempered,  wiili  ad- 
justable bearings,  so  you  can  tighten  them  up  for  wear.  More  than  all,  the  wheeU)arrows  are  the  nicest 
job  of  painting  and  varnishing,  I  believe,  I  e^  er  saw,  for  a  farm  implement.  They  are  handsome  enough 
to  go  around  town  with,  and  strong  enough  to  do  heavy  work;  and  yet  the  price  of  the  small  size  is  only 
$4.00,  the  same  as  our  iron  wheelbarrow\  The  larger  size  is  $4.50.  The  only  discount  that  can  be  made 
is  5  per  cent  off  for  two;  10  per  cent  off  f  or  five,  or  15  per  cent  off  for  ten  or  moi'c.  Thi  y  can  be  sent 
either  hy  freight  or  express.    It  is  only  five  minutes'  work  to  put  one  together. 


OUR  35-POUND  WHEELBARROW,  CAPABLE  OF  CARRYING  500  POUNDS. 


GALVANIZED    WIRE  NETTING, 

FOR  POULTRY  INCLOSURES,  ETC. 


This  wire  netting  comes  in  rolls'150  feet  in  length 
and  4  feet  in  width.  This  would  give  GOO  sq.  ft.  of 
surface,  and  we  are  enabled  to  furnish  it  at  the  low 
price  of  one  cent  per  sq.  foot,  or  ijiii.OO  for  a  roll. 
Staples  for  fastening  to  the  posts  are  30  cts.  per  lb., 
and  1  lb.  contains  about  400  staples.  About  1  lb.  of 
these  is  needed  for  a  roll  of  netting.  The  posts  to 
hold  it  should  be  not  more  than  10  ft.  apart,  and  it 
should  be  set  in  the  ground  at  least  3  ft.  You  can 
put  on  a  t()|)  rail,  il'  you  choose,  but  the  selvage 
edge  of  the  netting  makes  a  pretty  strong  fence; 
and  as  the  fowls  can  not  see  it  they  can  not  tell  how 
hightotiy;  and  aflcr  being  bumped  down  several 
times  they  usually  give  il  up.  In  putting  it  on  the 
posts,  draw  the  top  of  the  selvage  tight,  and  after- 
ward draw  the  bottom  down  and  fasten  that.  Von 
can  put  a  board  a  foot  wide  along  the  bottom,  if 
you  choose.  This  will  prevent  small  chickens  from 
getting  through,  and  makes  the  fence  one  foot 
higher. 

One  advantage  this  netting  has  over  wooden  pick- 
ets is,  that  it  does  not  catch  the  Avind  as  they  do, 
and  therefore  the  posts  are  not  so  liable  to  l)e 
tipped  over;  besides  it  presents  a  ver}' much  more 


ornamental  appearance,  as  you  will  see  by  the  cut. 
The  meshes  are  two  inches  across;  and  where  the 
wire  ciosses  it  is  securely  soldered  together,  for 
the  whole  fabric  is  immersed  in  incited  zinc  after 
the  whole  is  woven  together.  The  size  of  wire  used 
is  No.  11).  This  galvanized  wire  never  rusts,  so  it 
will  last  a  lifetime,  unless  it  is  damaged  by  careless 
I'unning  into  it.  If  you  Avaiit  to  make'  division 
fences,  so  as  to  keep  different  breeds  from  the  same 
yard,  it  is  better  to  have  a  board  at  the  bottom  at 
least  one  foot  wide,  so  the  fowls  can  not  be  gossip- 
ing through  the  Avire,  and  pecking  at  one  another. 
You  Avill  notice  that  one  roll  makes  a  yard  nearly  40 
feet  s<iuare,  and  this  is  plenty  large  enough  for  :.'0 
or  30  fowls. 

Another  advantage  this  netting  has  over  wooden 
pickets  is,  that  you  can  see  Avhat  is  going  on  inside 
so  readily.  The  A\»ind,  also,  has  free  access,  Avhieh  is 
quite  an  item  during  sultry  Aveather.  It  shouhl  be 
shipped  by  freight.  The  Aveight  of  a  single  bale  is 
about  50  lbs.  It  may  be  shippe*!  from  here  or  frcnn 
New  York  or  Chicago,  as  nia3-  be  convenient. 

If  you  Avant  us  to  cut  rolls,  the  price  Avill  lie  '  j  e.  a 
foot  CA'tra.  On  tAVo  or  more  rolls,  we  can  giv<'  5  per 
cent  discount;  on  ten  or  more  rolls,  a  discount  of 
10  per  cent.  As  the  above  prices  are  very  close  in- 
deed, they  can  be  given  only  Avhen  cash  comes  with 
order.  This  Avire  netting  can  be  used  in  a  hundred 
different  Avays  t\)r  proteciina-  anything.  It  makes 
very  prettv  and  eflieient  trellises  for  running  vines. 
As  it  is  galvanized  wire,  thcAvealher  has  no  effect 
on  it  AvhateA'er, 

P.  S.— We  keep  in  stock  only  the  one  Avidtli  men- 
tioned above;  viz.,  4  feet  high,  although  you  can 
have  it  made  to  order  from  3  to  (Meet.  The^-feet 
Avidtli  is  just  right  for  ducks,  rabbits,  etc.  The  i»riee 
Avill  be  the  same;  viz.,  one  cent  j)er  s<iuai'e  foot. 
All  other  Avidths  come  in  bales  150  feet  in  length. 
Where  less  than  a  Avhole  bale  is  sold,  the  price  will 
be  IV2  cents  per  square  foot.  If  Avatite<l  by  mail, 
add  2  cts.  per  ft. ;  or  15  cts.  postage  foi- 10  ft.  Prices 
for  smaller  mesh,  or  mi  sb  made  (d  heavier  iron,  on 
application. 


A-  X-  XI.OOT,  Mod-ixx^,  Oliio. 


